A Tasting Menu 


I grew up in Missoula, certain that this university town of fewer than 20,000 people nestled 

in the Montana Rockies offered the best boyhood one could possibly enjoy. I rode my clunky 
Schwinn bike all over town and up into the mountains to find fishing holes that Norman Maclean 
may have rejoiced over earlier, for this was his town, too. The trout were small, but the solitude 

of being one with nature — and that early thrill of, “I got one!”— surely put an imprint on the 
psyche of that little boy. 


Around that time my brother and I started a “recycling program” at the University of Montana. 
We took gunny sacks and went prospecting below the windows of the men’s dorms, collecting 
Coke and beer bottles. Yes, it would be a stretch to credit us with “green” instincts back in those 
days, but recently it gave me pleasure to tell the Vice President that we started his University’s 
recycling program over half a century ago. 


I probably was still in elementary school — perhaps 13 or 14 years old — when our parents 
dropped my brother and me off at a wilderness trailhead and agreed to meet us three days later at 
the same spot when we returned from a backpack into the Bitterroots along the Montana-Idaho 
border. We counted on fish to sustain us on these outings and never gave much thought to grizzly 
bears. Years later I would parachute into a forest fire deep in that country. 


In high school days I recall rising at 5 a.m. in the dark of freezing winter to box (fold) and deliver 
the Daily Missoulian to 200 customers and then, growing boy that I was, struggle to stay awake 

in Miss Fowler’s English class. And what was I trying to prove by campaigning for student body 
president in the county high school of 2,000 kids? That was the apex of my political career, but it 
offered me a taste of leadership in my teens. 


Growing up in the mountains of Montana almost assured that wilderness would be an abiding 
value in my life and that working in the woods would be likely. For six summers I served with the 
USS. Forest Service in the Northern Rockies. I started with a blister rust crew in Idaho, sharing 

a mountain-top fire lookout with chipmunks, and then attacking forest fires as a member of a 


“Hotshot Crew” of highly trained fire attackers; for three summers I was a smokejumper based in 
Missoula and Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Many lightning-caused forest fires, if spotted early after the strike, are small, sometimes just a 
single burning tree. These were the ones we always hoped for when the fire call came. Much 
less attractive were the “gobblers” — rapidly spreading wildfires on places like the scorched, 
south-facing slopes of Idaho’s Salmon River, otherwise known as the River of No Return. These 
infernos took big jumper crews, later reinforced by hundreds or more ground troops, and were 
demanding experiences. With the onset of changing climate almost certain to bring heat waves 
and drought in years to come, I fear that we will see much more rampaging wildfire in the future. 
Australia has recently previewed an extreme example of high mortality for us. 


From summer smoke-eating employment I moved on to expanding encounters. To be a part 

of the Cal/Berkeley experience in the mid-1960s was to discover that the world could indeed 

be changed for the better if we fought for it; I’ve never lost that imprint. During a summer in 
Vietnam (1965), interviews with wounded ground soldiers pointed to the likelihood that the U.S. 
invasion was a huge mistake—nearly a decade before America evacuated Saigon. 


And then, with a Berkeley Ph.D. in hand, I made a career decision to stay with the international 
program of the Ford Foundation and forego the university teaching career for which I had been 
prepared. ‘The lure of the world of action was too compelling. It took me back to Indonesia, 
where I was now fluent in the language and deeply familiar with a land and culture that President 
Obama called home for awhile. 


Since those early professional days, I have found incredible opportunities to learn from many 
cultures and contexts. The miscellaneous pieces that follow in this nontraditional compendium 
spring from what I have gleaned so far from life experiences across North America, Asia, and 
Africa. The ultimate measure of value for me is not how much I could absorb as a committed 
learner, but how much value I could offer in return. Working for a foundation with grantmaking 
capabilities has provided a marvelous way to amplify and extend this reach to others. 


T like to mark transitions and I am entering a new one now—moving on from fifteen years at 

the Kendall Foundation to another set of opportunities. This booklet contains short pieces of 
writing that reflect my efforts to set high standards and to marry ideas with action. Some ideas 
worked; some didn’t. The concluding essay describes the ways in which I have tried to think about 
investing in people and institutions. 


This is the right place to pay personal tribute to Henry W. Kendall and to John P. Kendall. They 
invited me to take the executive directorship of the Foundation in 1993 — in Henry’s words, “We 
want you to join the team!” From that point on they, as Trustees, gave me truly extraordinary 
space and support to reach as high as I could. 


A guide for the reader: This book is divided into two sections. Initiatives begins on page 3; 
Philanthropy begins on page 47. Each piece in the volume can be taken on its own and read 
independently. As a friend commented, “This looks like a tasting menu.” 


Ted Smith 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
May 2009 
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On a pristine winter morning, we caught up with a regal bull elk in Yellowstone. Huffing and 
puffing and on the verge of collapse, he haltingly told us about a joyriding group of snowmobiles 
that had chased him through deep snow for nearly five miles — apparently just for the sport of 
it. He said that he can handle a wolf pack chase, but the snow machines simply never tired in 
coming after him. “Relentless,” he said. “These machines should not be allowed in the National 
Park.” The Bush people see it differently. 


In the world’s largest remaining temperate rainforest, the Tongass in Alaska, two marbled 
murelets, which nest only in magnificent ancient forests close to the coast, had gotten wind of the 
Bush decision to open their wilderness home territory to bulldozers and chainsaws. They could 
not understand the wasteful, over-subsidized plunder by special interests, when these rainforests 
belong to all of the American people. 


In the Arctic, where global warming is fast changing the land and sea, we caught up with an 
unusually thin polar bear. “Bad times,” he said. “The breakup of the entire polar ice cap due to 
global warming has caused the seals to flee into the open ocean and now it’s damn hard to find a 
meal anymore.” On the Arctic plain a caribou came by, heavy with calf, and asked why President 
Bush wanted to invade the herd’s calving grounds in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge for 

only a six-month supply of oil and gas to feed SUVs. She impishly, yet semi-seriously, wondered 
what the White House reaction would be if she and 50,000 of the Arctic’s Porcupine caribou herd 
decided to calve in Washington's Walter Reed or New York’s Bellevue Hospitals. 


To get the bigger story of threats to the health of entire ecosystems, we sat in on a community 
meeting of all species living in the Colorado/Utah Rockies, where the White House is promoting 
oil and gas development. The birds sent out word of the meeting; the carnivores organized the 
assemblage and kept order; the ungulates nonchalantly listened while grazing; the prairie dogs, 
alert for raptors, took positions at their escape tunnels; and butterflies and other insects milled 
about, occasionally making (involuntary) avian dietary contributions. To the relief of other 
mammals, separate space was set aside for skunks and porcupines. 


The message came through clearly: “Don't mess with our ecosystem!” No one quoted Aldo 
Leopold’s dictum about “saving all the pieces (of an ecosystem),” but they all understood 
their relationships with one another. A great horned owl offered a concluding thought: “We 
lose neighbors one by one over many seasons,” he sadly opined, “and we are all diminished.” 
The animals departed, knowing that their survival is in the balance. Only the buzzing of the 
pollinators intruded on the quietude of the somber retreat. 


We have put the hundreds of responses from those interviewed into a database for possible 
future use in preparing what Duke University’s John Terborgh has called a Requiem for Nature. 
‘That requiem will almost certainly be needed unless our outrage and advocacy impacts an 
Administration whose shortsighted assaults will have consequences long after they leave office. 


June 1999 


Conservation and the Power of New Maps 


M.. conservation efforts are local. These efforts must generally be place-based, drawing 
energy from personal attachments to lakes, streams, rivers, mountains, valleys, meadows, urban 
gardens, beaches, and ocean reaches. There seems no better way to encourage people to focus on 
place — and to understand what is at risk — than to draw them to it with maps. 


The ability of maps to connect people to place exists in cultures where maps are never actually 
drawn. Hugh Brody's Maps and Dreams describes Pacific Northwest Indians who carried maps 
in their heads. With uncanny precision they knew where animals and fish were likely to be at 
certain times of the year and the routes to get there. Survival depended on precision in mental 
map-making and map-reading. 


Modern conservationists are starting to draw these maps. Commercial fisherman Ted Ames, 

who experienced the collapse of New England groundfish stocks, systematically interviewed older 
fishermen along the Maine coast to determine where the now vanished “cod nurseries” were once 
located. He carefully mapped these areas, creating a new design for their protection with the hope 
that the cod fishery can be rejuvenated. Canadian conservationist Wendy Francis plotted the 
locations of wild animal road kills (bears, wolves, coyotes, elk, deer, etc.) along the Trans-Canada 
Highway near Banff National Park. The story her map tells may one day lead to the construction 
of underpasses and overpasses at these animal crossings. 


Advances in technology enable modern map-makers to include a wealth of biological and 
topographical information drawn from satellite imagery and GIS data sets. Boise-based 
Conservation Geography recently produced maps demonstrating that U.S. Forest Service 

claims of the amount of old growth habitat in the Clearwater National Forest are substantially 
overstated. These maps led to a moratorium on logging in that northern Idaho forest. Boston's 
Charles River Watershed Association has produced maps to show the relationship between land 
development and sub-surface aquifers in headwater towns where water shortages have become 
critical and contentious. These maps stimulated town officials to consider zoning land to sustain 
groundwater, thus restricting development above these underground reservoirs. 


Maps can amplify and/or simplify information. Stunning new maps of coastal British Columbia 
created by Ecotrust and the Sierra Club of British Columbia show the remaining unroaded 
watersheds in that magnificent stretch of temperate rainforest. These maps, which speak truths 
previously hidden from public view, have strengthened the case for protecting pristine watersheds 
for their long-term conservation value. 


In other cases, maps enable us to see landscapes in new ways. The rapid emergence in the 

last three years of the Yellowstone-to-Yukon Conservation Initiative — a U.S.-Canadian 
collaboration of more than 100 organizations stretching 2,000 miles along the Rocky Mountains 
— has drawn enormous energy from a map that was an entirely new creation. It links Wyoming 
to the Yukon Territory and all points in between. 


In Continental Conservation (Island Press, 1999), Michael Soulé and John Terborgh provoke 
speculation on how other species might draw habitat maps. Maps drawn from the perspective 
of wild animals — such as elk, wolf, bear, and moose — that show their ranges would go far to 
explain human threats to their natural “homes.” 


While mapmakers have the power to enlighten and to persuade, they also have the capacity to 
mislead. A map is the product of a set of choices — about what to include or exclude, what to 
emphasize, where to begin and where to end. These choices shape how we see the world. 
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Some examples help to sharpen this point: 


* Highway maps show roads, human settlements, and political boundaries. They do not 
define watersheds, the basic unit of nature on which to focus conservation strategies. 
‘Therefore, readers who consult these familiar maps are not invited to think about the 
location and presence of watersheds. 


* In the Pacific Northwest, government agency maps on both sides of the Canadian- 
U.S. border reach to the international boundary and then stop. A reader of these maps 
does not see the integrity of forest and river systems that stretch across an artificially 
designated international boundary. 


* Maps designed and promoted by land developers rarely contain rich biological 
information, nor do they explain the cumulative impact on nature of housing 
developments, malls, and super highways. ‘These maps implicitly extol the virtues of 
economic development, not the values of ecological services offered by the land. Far 
from being entirely objective, such maps can be ideological. 


Maps can lead and mislead. They are not reality, only a representation of reality. Their potential to 
focus attention on place and to teach is impressive, however. In the last decade environmentalists 
have shown how remarkably influential newly created maps can be. These new maps have 
stimulated insights, influenced agency resource management policies, shaped judicial decisions, 
and advanced the cause of nature conservation. 


August 2000 


Time, Space, and the River 


Rie Redford abandoned the idea of using Norman Maclean's Big Blackfoot River in 
Montana when he filmed 4 River Runs Through It. Mountainside scars from previous decades of 
clear-cutting, driven by corporate decisions of Anaconda and Champion, had changed the quality 
and the image of nature. Redford found another venue closer to Yellowstone to please moviegoers. 
While we have become accustomed to such artifice in the movies, Maclean's Big Blackfoot 
watershed deserved better. 


Perhaps a larger challenge lies in the test of our moral imagination — in our ability to step beyond 
familiar (though often contested) human measures of right and wrong and to stretch the meaning 
of those terms to include other species and the entire range of natural processes. Indeed, our 
understanding of Nature will always be severely limited if our perspective is based on the short- 
term needs of our species. 


Most human decisions are made in political, economic policy, business, and land management 
domains, time frames far too short to accommodate natural processes. In politics, the two-year 
election cycle impels decisions; in economics and business, interest rates and quarterly earnings 
drive actions; and within federal agencies charged with managing the land, career systems require 
the rotation of field managers far too frequently for those managers to be held accountable for the 
resources they “manage.” 


Decisions affecting Nature must hold for generations, because Nature moves slowly. The Big 
Blackfoot River is still healing. The forests burned by the Montana fires of the past summer will 
require decades to recover. Injuries and losses in the natural world cannot be repaired or replaced 
through good quarterly sales. 


People have defined space in ways prejudicial to Nature by drawing arbitrary boundaries on 

land and water. Grizzly bears in the U.S. Northern Rockies are protected under the Endangered 
Species Act, but legally shot when they cross the border into Canada. Salmon intercepted in 
Alaskan waters on their voyage to British Columbia's coastal rivers never spawn succeeding 
generations of their five major species. Counties and towns in the same watersheds make 
conflicting claims on the integrity of these natural systems, usually in the name of development. 
Indian reservations in the American West were shaped in ignorance of Nature’s needs (to say 
nothing of human needs). Private property lines ignore the natural world, only accidentally 
accommodating Nature’s requirements. Further, the barriers created by North American interstate 
highways would be considered callously abusive if people were routinely required to cross them on 
foot to breed and eat. We, like other species, would often become road kill. 


Recognizing threats that our human constructs pose for the natural world, we at Kendall have 
sought opportunities to give Nature a place at the table where grant decisions are made. We 

try to take a longer view of time and a broader view of space — to think and act as if Nature is 
our client and that the human generations to follow us will be the beneficiaries. Some examples 
illustrate how we seek to pursue this logic: 


* The Edwards Dam on the Kennebec River in Maine was removed on July 1, 1999, 
following a multi-year campaign with support from many sources, including the Kendall 
Foundation. Seventeen miles of free-flowing river are experiencing a renaissance in 
aquatic and marine life. 


* People are changing the climate over a time frame that resists short-term measures, 
in a global arena over which no system of governance exerts real influence, certainly 
not the UN. The human footprint on our own continent is huge; our consumption of 
oil, gas, and coal, and resulting greenhouse gas emissions, is fueling climate change. To 
reduce these emissions in the Northeast, we have helped create Clean Air - Cool Planet, 
a region-wide initiative premised on the understanding that if the people lead, their 
leaders may follow. 


* We have supported the Yellowstone to Yukon Conservation Initiative (Y2Y), a 
landscape approach to the stewardship of nature, since its founding five years ago. Ample 
evidence convinces us that land fragmentation is a threat to most species. In Y2Y we 
seek to promote reconnections along a large stretch of the Rockies at a scale that reflects 
the needs of keystone species rather than the habits and whims of humankind. 


¢ Through grants in the border regions of the U.S. and Canada — especially in the 
Rockies and the Gulf of Maine — we are bringing Canadians and Americans 
together to focus on common biological systems. These grants, designed to encourage 


transboundary collaboration, represent an explicit attempt to erase the international 
border on behalf of Nature. 
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* Because fragmented land ownership works against Nature, we are funding conservation 
strategies that embrace approaches to integrating the management of public and 
private lands. Not surprisingly, private lands often hold the greatest biological wealth 
and represent key corridors for wildlife movement. Maps of these animal highways 
and byways are rarely drawn and seldom penetrate our consciousness. Private property, 
which is taken for granted today, did not exist on this continent prior to the arrival of 
Europeans. 


* Limited public understanding of the need to secure habitats has provoked the adoption 
of politically contentious laws to protect individual species. This narrow approach may 
indicate that people respond more readily and emotionally to the threat of extinction of 
certain plants and charismatic animals than to the broader and more complex needs of 
ecosystems. The Kendall Foundation is not drawn to individual species, but rather funds 
efforts to protect watersheds, ecosystems, and landscapes, with the understanding that 
land use lies at the core of extinctions. 


A landscape approach to nurturing Nature is gaining favor, bolstered by lessons from the 
emergent science of conservation biology. Y2Y and its 2,000-kilometer reach may be the 
outstanding North American example of this approach, but its logic is being acted upon elsewhere 
by conservation organizations such as the Nature Conservancy through its bioregional mapping 
work. Landscape approaches to nature conservation will need to be sustained over many years, a 
challenge that Y2Y and other landscape conservation programs will need to meet in the Rockies, 
the Northern Forests of New England, the Gulf of Maine, the Bering Sea, and elsewhere. 
Stewardship of natural systems must be connected to a different clock — one that measures time 
in decades — and to larger definitions of space — ones that are natural, not contrived. 


By securing a place for Nature at our decision-making tables and giving weight to its longer view 
of time and more expansive view of space, we would enable Nature to compete more effectively 
with the immediate biases and demands of today’s generation. 


Norman Maclean's Big Blackfoot River and its watershed will need several decades of good 
stewardship to recover to the point where a successor-director to Redford can remake 4 River 
Runs Through It without artifice or apologies to movie goers. Perhaps over that span of time — 
relatively brief for Nature, but longer than many of us will live — we will do better by Nature if 
we listen to its claims for time and for space. 


Lt 


March 1991 


Old Growth Forests in British Columbia 


I n 1990, aerial images of the logging of temperate rainforests in coastal British Columbia showed 
astonishing destruction of pristine, roadless valleys and mountains. Wild salmon, dependent on 
undisturbed ocean-going streams flowing into the Pacific, were threatened. This short piece describes 
the first exploration by American foundations into Canadian land conservation efforts to reinforce the 
conservation efforts of a small cohort of Canadian environmental activists. TMS 5/09 


Earlier this month, I spent three days in British Columbia seeking to understand the challenges 
the province faced in its efforts to preserve old growth forests. Vicky Husband, a veteran 
conservationist currently affiliated with the Sierra Club of Western Canada, provided the 
invitation and organized most of the meetings in Vancouver and Victoria. Bill Lazar of the Lazar 
Foundation joined me for the Victoria encounters. This narrative seeks to capture the essence of 
what we learned. 


There are five reasons to pay close attention to British Columbia: 


* High Biodiversity British Columbia contains over half of Canada’s biological diversity. 
‘The coastal region is particularly rich in wildlife, birds, amphibians, and reptiles. The 
coastal ecosystems are a planetary treasure, for they remain the least disturbed portion of 
the world’s largest temperate rainforest belt. 


* Threats to Ecosystem Integrity An estimated one-third of the province’s Old Growth 
timber is left and is being logged at the rate of 100,000 acres annually. Only one 
watershed of more than 5,000 hectares (12,000 acres) in size is still pristine and 
protected. Timber company ownership is 70 percent absentee (outside B.C.). Roughly 
90 percent of all logging is done by clear cutting (10 percent is selective cutting). 
Graphic illustrations of damaged ecosystems abound, including recent photos of 
Vancouver Island in a 1990 issue of National Geographic magazine. 


Politics and Public Institutions While there is no question that changes are afoot, 

the timber industry holds an unusually strong position in provincial political circles. 
Because 95 percent of the forest land is Crown land (provincial holdings), the Ministry 
of Forests generates substantial revenues for the province from annual timber sales 
through stumpage fees. The forest industry, the provincial government, labor, and the 
leading forestry faculty (University of British Columbia) have to this point shared the 
common agenda of seeking to maximize short-term returns from natural resource 
capital (timber) stocks. 
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* Conservation Community Less developed than its counterparts in the United States, the 
conservation community in British Columbia appears to be composed of a small group 
of extraordinary individuals and a handful of organizations operating province wide. 

The comparison with the U.S. may be misleading, however. The “small group” referenced 
here was battle-tested in a 13-year grassroots campaign to protect South Moresby in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands from logging. The sophistication of the political and campaign 
practices employed by these individuals at provincial and national levels was, by several 
measures, astonishing. 


* Unusual Grant-making Opportunities The opportunity to protect coastal British 
Columbia's pristine watersheds and the biodiversity they support is provocative. The 
province presents some unusual environmental investment options for foundations — 
in a setting where both changing public opinion and timing indicate the prospect of 
high returns — perhaps very high returns. Canadian environmentalists say they would 
welcome neighborly support. 


In Paradise Won (1990), Elizabeth May relates a gripping narrative of the Sisyphean struggle to 
save South Moresby. She mentions that David Suzuki carried a special report on the struggle in 
1982, on his nationwide CBC television program, “The Nature of Things.” Suzuki interviewed 
Guujaaw, a Haida Indian whose home was “the Charlottes,” of which South Moresby is the 
southern protrusion. Suzuki asked why the Haida cared about an island wilderness, far from the 
coast, that was targeted for clear cutting. 
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Guujaaw: “Our people have determined that Windy Bay and other areas must be left in their 
natural condition so that we can keep our identity and pass it on to following generations. The 
forests, those oceans are what keep us as Haida people today.” 


Suzuki: “So if they are logged off?” 


Guujaaw: “If they're logged off . . . (pause and apparent reflection) .. . we'll probably end up the same 
as everyone else.” 


I was told that Guujaaw’s quiet sense of timing in articulating this thought caught, and possibly 
transfixed, a national television audience in Canada. 


In sum, there are two urgent environmental/biodiversity goals in British Columbia today: 


* To protect intact watersheds from logging for the long term, which will protect old 
growth timber and salmon fisheries; 


* To use biodiversity as a core criterion when making decisions about protecting widely 
representative samples of diverse ecosystems. 
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January 1995 


Indonesian Biodiversity Foundation 


| l hile at the Kendall Foundation I undertook a couple international assignments for other 
organizations that were outside Kendall’ program interests. For one assignment, the U.S. State 
Department asked me to form and head a mission to Indonesia to design and create a foundation to 
protect Indonesia’ phenomenal biological species. In the course of three trips to Indonesia we designed an 
entirely new institution. Once created, USAID committed $20 million to the Indonesian Biodiversity 
Foundation, the first of its kind in the developing world. TMS 5/09 


The Global Biodiversity Challenge 


‘The late twentieth century is a time of rapid and accelerating change in the relationship between 
people and the natural resources upon which they depend. The scale of human activities has begun 
to disrupt the earth’s global life support systems — including the atmosphere and the wealth of 
plant and animal life — in ways unknown in human history. Localized environmental degradation 
poses increasing threats to the health and economic well being of communities and regions 
throughout the world. 


Chief among these environmental concerns is the worldwide loss of biological diversity, which is 
defined as the totality of all extant species, ecosystems, and genes: in other words, the total wealth 
of life on the planet, including human life. 


Damage to global resources such as biological diversity place the economic, social, and 
environmental wellbeing of all countries at long-term risk. Biodiversity provides the essential 
ingredients for natural ecosystems, which in turn supply an array of vital services to humanity: 
keeping the air clean, modifying climatic extremes, degrading wastes, recycling nutrients, creating 
soils, controlling diseases, and regulating hydrological cycles, to name a few. 


Scientists and conservationists fear that destruction and/or degradation of natural ecosystems and 
their associated species may, in the long run, undermine the earth’s ability to support diverse forms 
of life, including human life. Many species of wild plants and animals, and the ecosystems of 
which they are integral parts, provide beauty and inspiration to people all over the world. 


‘The Indonesian Case 


Indonesia is one of the world’s richest centers of biological diversity. This extraordinary biological 
wealth is threatened by over-exploitation and degradation of forest and marine areas. High 

levels of ecosystem diversity, species richness, and endemism struggle to coexist with the rapidly 
industrializing Indonesian economy and a large, growing, internally mobile human population, 
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much of which is engaged in agriculture and fishing. As a result, Indonesia has the world’s longest 
list of endangered species, including 126 birds, 63 mammals, and 21 reptiles. 


Indonesia's terrestrial biodiversity is threatened by logging and agricultural encroachment 

of forest areas. As early as a decade ago, most provinces had lost 80 percent or more of their 
lowland forests. Timber concessions cover 53.4 million hectares of the islands beyond Java. 
Marine habitats, mangrove forests, and wetlands are deteriorating as a result of overexploitation, 
increased reliance on agriculture, pollution, and degradation. More than half of the coral reefs 

are in advanced states of destruction. Over-fishing, siltation/pollution, and the use of harmful 
fishing techniques such as dynamiting, poisoning, and coral reef mining are reducing the variety 
of marine species. Rapid economic growth, while essential for meeting the country’s development 
strategy of growth with stability, greatly increases pressure on natural resources and ecosystems. 


The government of Indonesia fully recognizes that its biological treasures are a national and global 
asset and is committed to protecting them for the benefit of future generations. Its policy on 
biodiversity protection is embodied in the National Strategy for Biodiversity Management and the 
National Biodiversity Action Plan. 


An Innovative Indonesian Response to the Challenge 


The Indonesian Biodiversity Foundation (Yayasan Keanekaragaman Hayati) was formally 
established on January 12,1994. Legally established as a nongovernmental, nonprofit, 
independent Indonesian foundation (yayasan), the highest levels of the government supported its 


creation and endorsed its independent status. 
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Grants Program 
Grants will focus on six key areas: 


+ Biodiversity Conservation Grants for community-based conservation programs 
throughout Indonesia will launch activities that would otherwise not be initiated. 


+ Research Projects conducted by Indonesian scientists will strengthen the knowledge base 
for strategies to protect, reclaim, conserve, and sustainable use biological resources. 


+ Productive Uses of Biological Resources There is keen interest in developing 
environmentally sensitive approaches to the use of biodiversity that benefit Indonesian 
society in a just and equitable manner. Grants will be used to explore the development of 
technologies that support sustained, productive use of biological resources. 


+ Network Development Grants will be designed to foster relationships and 
cooperative networks among research and study centers, universities, donor agencies, 
nongovernmental organizations, businesses, and other parties concerned with the 
management and utilization of biodiversity resources. 


* Policy Analysis The Foundation will fund studies to examine economic choices, 
institutional arrangements, legislation, and intersectoral coordination. Indonesian 
analysts will conduct these studies of national relevance. 


* Public Awareness Without broad public commitment to biodiversity conservation, it is 
unlikely that the sustainable use of biodiversity can be achieved. Foundation grants will 
support public media and education programs targeted to both Indonesian leaders and 
the general public that can demonstrate the importance of sustaining biodiversity. 


Building a New Institution 


The Foundation initiative has three primary components: 


* Developing an independent, professional, nonprofit grant-making institution that 
meets international standards and can be sustained over decades. The Foundation will 
maintain a high level of transparency in all of its financial affairs. Price-Waterhouse has 
designed and installed a financial system that meets international standards of financial 
management. 


* Creating and managing an endowment that will sustain the institution financially, 
maintain a steady stream of income for grant making, and encourage contributions of 
additional funds. USAID is providing approximately $16.5 million (of appropriated 
dollars) for the creation of the endowment. The initial endowment fund is intended to 
serve as seed capital; additional capital will be raised over the next ten years. 


* Funding high-quality activities of individuals, organizations, and communities that 
promote the sustained use of biological resources. 
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Initial Funding for the Foundation 


Under the Tokyo Declaration of January 1992, the United States and Japan mutually agreed to 
help developing countries manage and conserve their natural resources. Indonesia was chosen 
as the first site of a proposed program of coordinated financial and technical assistance for 
conserving biological diversity. Both nations signed a collaborative agreement with Indonesia's 
National Development Planning Agency. 


As noted, USAID assisted in the design of the Indonesian Biodiversity Foundation and is 
providing initial funding for both institution-building needs and for an endowment. For USAID, 
this represents a highly significant departure in external assistance — mainly in the form of 

a transfer of capital and decision-making responsibility to an Indonesian nongovernmental 
organization. 


Future Funding 


The annual income from USAID's initial $16.5 million endowment is not large if measured 
against Indonesia's biodiversity conservation needs. The Foundation will seek additional funding 
sources both from international and domestic, to support its endowment, its operating costs, and 
its grant-making program. 


Summary 


Concern for the preservation of Indonesia's biological wealth is relatively new. The concept of an 
endowed Indonesian foundation operating at international standards is also new. The time is ripe 
for innovation, for independent voices, and for funders who take a long-term view to stimulate 
and enhance Indonesia's commitment to the preservation of J its truly unusual and critical 
biological wealth. 
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October 1999 


Let's Just Do It! 


l \ hen we started the Kendall Foundation’s climate change program in 1998, we designed a strategy 
that focused on New England and that had to be, we felt, society wide. Somewhat reluctantly, we 


concluded that we would have to build a new organization to reach the breadth of civil society. This short 
piece contains the case we made for our initial investment of $150,000. TMS 5/09 


We have embarked on an unusual journey in the Northeast Region. With the watchword being 
“Why wait for the Senate,” we are on the verge of implementing a regional initiative to reduce 


greenhouse gases to meet and exceed the standards set in the Kyoto Protocol for the year 2012. 


Our “civil society” approach relies on a highly plausible premise: When the people lead, their 


leaders will follow. 


The Regional Concept for Greenhouse Gas Emission Reductions 


Here are the principal components of the initiative: 


While national legislation will be needed, greenhouse gas reductions are something that 
all sectors of American society can work on. The political goal is to show that reductions 
are feasible and economically sound, thereby influencing national decision-making 
through this Regions elected representatives. 


‘The initiative takes a regional approach, capturing the advantages of sub-national 
initiatives for implementing solutions to environmental challenges. 


Partnerships and collaborations are a central feature of the initiative. Participating 
sectors will include towns, schools, religious institutions, colleges, hospitals, corporations, 
small businesses, citizen groups, states among others — all components of a civil society. 


‘The new organization will be a small facilitating and coordinating enterprise, not a 
supervising or directive organization. Its main function will be to get the ball rolling 
across the landscape of New England, nurturing local initiatives where they emerge, and 
promoting the social transformation that is called for. 


Leadership will be national in stature, but with a strong regional orientation. The CEO 
will play a convening and public education role to develop reduction targets. He or she 
will develop and share methods for determining baseline measures and reduction options. 


‘The initiative will operate within the framework of a five-to-ten-year time span. It is 
understood that the change in social behavior and the transformation of values that will 
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be required — institutionally and individually — will be substantial. 


* The budget is projected to be $600,000 or more per year. Social marketing, including the 
use of media, will be a high-cost component of the budget. 


Progress to Date in 1999 


The train has left the station. A good start has been made for implementing this broad-based 


strategy. Some specifics: 


* By-laws for the new nonprofit organization have been drafted and the organization will 
be formally chartered in Massachusetts by November 1. The design is being incubated 
within the Kendall Foundation, where Project Coordinator Charlene Garland is 
working fulltime on the search for a CEO and on institutional development. A highly 
competitive alternative to the current name, Northeast Climate Initiative, has been 
developed with professional assistance. It would be wonderful if the name could ring as 
clearly as Mr. Revere’s “The British are coming! The British are coming!” 


+ The Search Committee is reviewing finalists for the position of Executive Director, 
the CEO who will catalyze action across the entire region. Karen Wilcox of Issacson, 
Miller, a Boston-based search firm, is providing continuous pro bono assistance to the 
committee. 


* Finalists will be interviewed during the first week of November. The search will remain 
open until someone is offered and accepts the position. 


* The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York Community Trust, the K. Vann Rasmussen 
Foundation, and the Kendall Foundation have provided substantial lead funding. 


* Concrete progress has already been achieved. Tufts University has announced publicly 
that it is committed to meeting or beating Kyoto targets. Last spring, it organized a major 
conference devoted entirely to climate change issues. In April, a statewide conference on 
climate change was held in Maine. Other New England states are expected to follow. 
Last summer, [CLE] mounted a summer internship program in the Boston area that 
drew the towns of Newton, Lynn, Cambridge, and Medford into its circle of Cities for 
Climate Protection. Second Nature is programming university workshops across the 
Northeast region to bring campuses onto cleaner energy paths. Campus interest and 
enthusiasm appear strong. Finally, the Conservation Law Foundation of Boston has 
engaged the developers of the new Boston Convention Center ($700 million) to promote 
a progressive, energy-conserving design for this huge structure. 


The Path Immediately Ahead 


Several events will happen during the next few months: 
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* The Search Committee expects to make its selection in November and to bring the new 
CEO on board by January 2000. 


The newly named initiative will become a legal entity within a few weeks. 


On November 5-7, in Connecticut, participants from Harvard, MIT, Middlebury, Yale, 
UMASS and other universities and colleges will attend the first workshop involving 
New England universities and climate change. 


A board of directors will be formed, staif will be hired, and office space will be rented. 
Brochures will be designed and printed. A five-year strategy and an annual operating 
strategy (work plan) for 2000 will be developed shortly after the new CEO comes on 
board. 


A funding strategy focused on both New England and national funders will be 
developed. 


ICLEI’s initiative of employing interns in New England towns will be expanded within 
the framework of a strategy to enroll a majority of New England municipalities over the 
next five years. 


First steps will be taken to enlist lead players in each of the sectors, thereby reinforcing 
from the outset a determination to proceed with a strategy of horizontal diffusion. 


Great progress has been achieved in creating an entirely new venture. 
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April 1999 


‘To Whom Is AAA Accountable? 


M otor vehicle exhaust is one of the three major contributors to greenhouse gases and thus to climate 
change. Since AAA is dedicated to furthering road transportation, it could be characterized as a promoter 
of climate destructiveness that will almost certainly contribute to the disruption of future lives. As a 
member of well-regarded AAA, I decided to take on a ‘cub reporter” role to find out whether AAA could be 
held accountable for contributing to this anticipated disruption. Many unanswered questions remain, 
2.85 do AAA lobbyists seek to prevent gas tax revenues from being applied to energy-saving mass transit 
projects? TMS 5/09 


Several months ago, it occurred to me that I had never seen an annual report from AAA. Asa 
member in good standing, I thought I deserved to see one. The inspiration for my curiosity arose 
from knowing that AAA lobbies actively for highway and vehicle legislation in state capitals, 
and does so because it wishes to influence transportation policy, generally in the direction of 
supporting the role of automobiles. 


Knowing that transportation policy can be contentious, that the U.S. Congress sees it differently 
from many other signatories to the 1997 Kyoto Protocol on global warming, and feeling that I 
had a right to know how AAA was using my membership dollars, I set out to acquire an AAA 
(Southern New England) annual report. I wanted to see financial data and the positions AAA 
takes when it lobbies for specific legislation “on my behalf.” 


I began by visiting the reception desk at the AAA office in Boston and requesting a copy of the 
latest annual report. The receptionist quickly called for the branch manager, Christopher Hurren. 
Mr. Hurren appeared puzzled when I explained what I wanted; he told me he had never seen an 
annual report. He called AAA headquarters (Southern New England) in Warwick, Rhode Island, 
learned there was no annual report, and gave me the name and number of a contact there. Hurren 
said he had been at the Boston branch for five years, that he knew how much money his branch 
made, but that he had no idea how much the entire AAA of Southern New England made. 
(Note: I had not asked him about revenues.) He encouraged me to report back to him with 
whatever information I could come up with. He felt certain that AAA was not legally required to 
publish an annual report, but he did not attempt to explain why it didn't. 


I called the Warwick, RI number and reached a self-described former newspaperman, Bob 
Murray, who apparently handles government and public relations for AAA. Although reserved at 
first, he seemed happy to talk once he warmed up — especially about the history and the (fiscally 
responsible Yankee) culture of AAA. He knows, for example, that the first American cars were 
manufactured in Springfield, MA; that the first real interest and hubbub over cars in this state 
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was in Worcester, not Boston; and that the wealthy of Newport, RI first organized a club at the 
beginning of the century. 


Murray told me that AAA had never (sic) published one. I asked whether there was any 
reporting to the public beyond their in-house quarterly magazine, which carries neither the 
financial nor the policy material I was seeking. The answer was “no.” He offered no explanation 
for the absence of an annual report: they just don't publish one. I said, “Golly, a membership 
organization that doesn't give any real information to its members?” He said, “That’s the 

case, but there aren't any stockholders.” I replied, “That may be, but I am still surprised that a 
member cannot obtain an annual report.” Murray didn’t seem to know what to say. I let it go by 
suggesting that he, a former newspaperman, might favor a more open publications policy. 


Murray then told me that only one person asked to see an annual report last year; I was the first 
person to ask this year. I got the feeling from him that no one is interested in the financial and 
policy affairs of AAA. 


Murray said that the organization’s by-laws date to 1902 and that AAA has been remarkably 
stable and resilient over the years — always carrying six months of operating costs in reserve in 
the event of some kind of downturn. He seemed at pains to represent the fiscal integrity of the 
organization. He called AAA a non-profit/profit-making corporation, but I decided not to press 
for the formal IRS designation, figuring this wasn't his area. It is chartered and wholly owned in 
Rhode Island, he said. 


‘There has been no annual meeting in recent memory. I gained the impression that AAA 
leadership would shudder at the thought of dealing with what I learned was a membership of 
1.7 million. 
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They do have quarterly board meetings, Murray told me. The Board is self-elected; members 

do not participate. There is great continuity in board membership. There are apparently no 
terms (or else re-election is close to automatic), and some members serve for 25 years or more. 
Committees meet in between board meetings. I did not ask about Board member compensation 
— information that would appear in any corporate annual report. 


The AAA of Southern New England is one of 93 clubs that is accredited every five years 
(rigorously, he says). A reasonably good history is available (1900-1974), but acquisitions by AAA 
in the last 25 years make recent history harder to follow. Mr. Murray has the history in a loose-leaf 
binder; he assured me that AAA has archives to preserve some of its past. (I might have asked if a 
book had ever been written about the American Automobile Association nationally, but didn't.) 


Membership data are not published, but the total has been growing — bumped up recently by 
Massachusetts insurance discounts to AAA members. ‘The latest annual membership growth 
figure, according to Murray, is 8 percent, a growth rate that is above the norm. 


Murray used to prepare a Chairman's report annually, but the chairman has not asked him to 
prepare an annual report for about three years. Murray laments this fact — he feels there should 
be a historical record. (Note: This means that not only does AAA have no public annual report, 
they also may not have an internal annual report—the availability of statistics notwithstanding. 
I have to take this as fact for the time being, but it would be extremely unlikely to find that the 
CEO does not prepare an annual report for the Directors.) 


Tasked for the 1999 annual budget figure. Murray told me it wasn't available. I then politely 
asked for the 1998 budget number — assuming that last year’s budget number was history 

and could be shared openly. Murray told me that this was not available either. At that point I 
made a passing reference to the fact that the financials would show up in the tax returns that are 
on file with the various states, and he said that in Massachusetts it would be in the Insurance 
Commissioner's files. (Not the Attorney General's file?) 


Revenues? My arithmetic shows that 1.7 million members @ $30 membership fee (his figure; I 
pay $41.00) totals $51 million. He said this was about 60 percent of total annual revenues. This 
means total annual revenues of AAA Southern New England could be in the range of $85 million 
or more, a non-trivial operation. 


‘The largest expenditure is allocated to road service — about $25 million/year, he said. The latest 
annual figure Murray gave me showed 1.4 million road calls at an average figure of $17. 


The number of employees in Southern New England AAA, I was told, is about 1,200. Murray 
said or implied that they are all happy and like working for AAA. 


Tasked if AAA used AAA funds to lobby for legislation? “Yes,” he said, and identified himself as 
one of the lobbyists. This raised a question in my mind: on whose behalf is AAA lobbying? Not 
mine, at least not with my agreement, because I don’t know what they lobby for and have no input. 
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Summary 


AAA/Southern New England has 1.7 million members. It has an annual budget that probably 
approaches $100 million. It neither holds an annual meeting nor publishes an annual report. It is 
not a charitable organization, but is not intended to earn a profit. It lobbies for specific legislation 
that affects public policy. Its internal operations are unknown to both its membership and to the 
general public. 


A public policy issue at stake here is one bearing on road transportation. Once this topic is raised, 
a wide range of policy concerns comes into play. The one in which I have greatest interest at 

the moment is global climate change — or the reduction of greenhouse gas emissions. Modern 
vehicular transport is a major contributor to emissions. An organization that promotes road 
transportation is, willy-nilly, directly involved in greenhouse gas emission issues. This fact begs 
the question of AAA’s role in non-public, non-accountable actions intended to influence the 
course of public policy decision-making. 


For which generation does AAA speak? 
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July 2006 


Cassandra, Jim Hansen, and the 
Kendall Foundation 


ie hardest part in writing about climate change is finding words to convey the astonishing scale of 

future disruptions to daily life that are almost certain to come — and to do this without sounding as if I 
have become an extremist and/or have lost my bearing. I have not yet found a way to do this; this short 
essay constitutes a beginning. TMS 5/09 


In Greek mythology, Cassandra was a soothsayer who was empowered by the god Apollo to 
foretell forthcoming events. Apollo took a special liking to her. When she rejected his amorous 
advances, he put a hex on her — sustaining her ability to accurately describe future events, but 
ensuring that her prophesies would be perceived as lies. She was doomed to foretell what others 
would refuse to believe. 


‘There were indeed consequences — as the citizens of Troy would see after opening their gates 
to the wooden horse proffered by the Greeks. We can assume that Cassandra, daughter of King 
Priam of Troy, gained no pleasure from saying, “Dad, I told you so.” 


‘There have surely been days when NASA scientist Dr. James Hansen and other climate scientists 
felt kinship with Cassandra. For more than twenty years, atmospheric expert Hansen has sought 
to alert us to the likelihood of forthcoming changes in the earth’s climate that his modeling 
indicates. Yet for the past six years the Administration in Washington has essentially said, “We 
don't believe it. Let’s study it some more. Prove it!” — knowing full well that models cannot 
provide absolute certainty about cause and effect in the short term. 


The generally successful effort of the White House, aided by petroleum industry lobbyists, put a 
(political) hex on the collective voice of climate scientists. They have succeeded in bringing the 
Trojan horse of potentially radical climate events into our relatively comfortable lives. While 
anger directed at the “carbon lobby” and Washington politicians for putting future generations at 
huge risk may be warranted, perhaps the expression of deep sadness and distress is more apt. An 
incredible opportunity for global leadership has been wasted — and is still being missed. 


What Do We Know with Reasonable Certainty? 


The world’s atmospheric scientists believe that climate change results from our own carbon 
emissions that lead to global warming and very likely cause and intensify other catastrophic 
weather events — heat waves, drought, flooding, and hurricanes. Polls show that most Americans 
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know that the climate is changing because they have experienced it; a majority believes we are 
causing this. 


Polling also shows a partisan divide in American public opinion with far more Democrats than 
Republicans attributing climate change to human use of carbon-laden fossil fuels. Recently this 
partisan divide appears to be closing. 


We also know that some insurance companies have come to regard climate events as high-cost 
business risks and that top Wall Street financial houses are investing in new energy-generating 
sources that will minimize greenhouse gas emissions. Note, too, that adapting to climate change 
in some locales has become costly; an entire Alaskan village has been moved inland from the 
eroding Arctic coastline at a cost of millions of dollars. Melting glacier and permafrost across the 
Arctic are other widely recognized signs of warming. We know all these things. 


‘The real “shock and awe” of recent years was not the assault on Baghdad in 2003, but the impact 
of Katrina on New Orleans and the Gulf Coast in 2005. The force of that hurricane was hundreds 
of times beyond Gen. Tommy Frank's firepower — and the destruction greater by many orders of 
magnitude. We must assume that Nature is now reloading, and not with anemic six-shooters. 


What We Do Not Know 


Absolute scientific proof of human-caused climate change is not available and is not likely to 

be available for some time — far longer than policy or legislative timelines can afford to wait. A 
few nonbelievers may wait until Manhattan residents are commuting by snorkel in ten feet of 
seawater. The concept of the tipping point, popularized by Malcolm Gladwell, speaks to potential 
catastrophic events such as the mass migration of the Greenland Ice Shelf into the North 
Atlantic. Only potential, yes; but ongoing ice-core research shows the signs all pointing in one 
direction. To treat the potential for huge climate disruptions as unthinkable is, well, unthinkable. 


Who Are the Potential Climate Losers? 


In the destruction wrought by Hurricane Katrina, we have seen that climate change hurts 

the vulnerable. Floods, droughts, hurricanes, and heat waves are going to inflict the greatest 
suffering and mortality losses on those who are least protected. Geographic disadvantage in the 
case of sea level rise will likely displace millions of Bangladeshis and Pacific Islanders — and, 
yes, South Floridians, coastal Alaskans, and legions of others in time. Heat waves such as those 
that hit Paris and Chicago in this decade preyed heavily on older and infirm people. Disease 
that is likely to accompany temperature rise and fresh water scarcity will likely hit infants and 
children most severely. 


The biggest losers will be everyone in the generations to follow. Our children, our grandchildren, 
and our children’s grandchildren will cope with the climatic assaults on daily life that we have 
helped to bring about. Coping with changes that are already certain to occur — changes in the 
coastlines, agricultural lands, forests, and availability of fresh water — will impose untold social 
and financial costs. 
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Necessary Steps 


Carbon — modern society's long-time friend — has become a renegade. It must be incarcerated 
or penalized by imposing a carbon tax and developing new ways to reduce or entomb CO2 
emissions. A strong national policy that recognizes America’s dominant greenhouse gas emissions 
— and establishes a moral obligation to reduce them — is overdue. We must spur investments in 
clean energy technologies and demand aggressive conservation measures to reduce consumption. 


Missing thus far is a popular movement that will push the policy agenda forward and make 
responses to climate change everyone’s concern. We need political will and entrepreneurial 
action. While disasters such as Katrina, Chicago heat waves, and Western wildfires, along with 
widespread flooding, appear to catalyze Americans to act, these responses are not enough. 
Escalating energy prices lack the drama of catastrophe and are also insufficient to fuel a popular 
movement. 


Perhaps the most important potential force for action will be today’s college students; they have 
so much to lose. A well-worn truism is, “When the people lead, their leaders will follow.” Can we 
count on this generation of college students to point the way, and will people in positions to make 
policy decisions follow their lead? Can we envision genuine American political leadership that 
extends beyond our boundaries to the world at large? 


Kendall Foundation Responses 


Kendall Trustees are significantly increasing the foundation's grant budget in 2006-2007 by 
drawing from our endowment for current investments (grants) in climate change solutions. 
Investing foundation dollars in climate solutions today — mitigation of emissions, planning for 
adaptation to extreme and changing weather events —seems certain to bring much higher returns 
than investments made five-to-ten years into the future. 


‘This is not the time for foundations to rearrange the deck chairs by modifying program budgets 
in conventional ways. The Titanic sank when it hit an iceberg drifting south from Greenland. 
Dr. Hansen's cautions indicate that modern society may be headed for another Greenland 
iceberg of continental proportions and a truly catastrophic sinking of life on planet earth as we 
know it today. 


To change the way we are headed will take the creation of a movement where all citizens 
recognize the stakes. If we are too slow to provoke and inspire a popular movement, then 
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Cassandra’s “I told you so!” will become an endnote for a tragic, avoidable legacy that we have 


bestowed on those who will follow us. 
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May 2005 


‘The Land of No Shame 


H ow does one build a broad base of public understanding for climate change and energy? In 2003, 
it seemed to me that if we could center this effort in communities, and then focus it on a highly valued 
local institution, we could begin to bring ordinary citizens onto the ‘playing field” of climate change 
and/or reduction of energy costs. To plunge into this, I committed the Kendall Foundation to the goal of 
“greening” school construction throughout all New England States. We developed a strategy to accomplish 
this and pursued it successfully for 4-5 years. Gordon Clark, who co-authored this piece, was a Program 
Assistant at the Foundation when this article was written. TMS 5/09 


America has no shame. Americans make up less than five percent of the world’s population, and 
yet we consume almost 25 percent of the world’s fossil fuel production and contribute one-fourth 
of global greenhouse gas emissions (GHG) that portend incalculable changes in the climate. 


MIT’s John Heywood estimates that only one percent of the gas in our cars is used to carry two 
passengers—with the balance going to power the vehicle (ten percent) and the rest “dissipated in 
the engine, transmission, accessories, and idling.” He notes that progress in energy efficiency of 
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thirty percent over the last 25 years has been eaten up by heavier, more powerful cars. Progress? 
No, just a wash. 


Price signals could be leaders for cultural change. The French are paying close to $6/gallon of 
gas today. Compare their small cars with American SUVs designed to give drivers that superior 
feeling of being in command! Gas at $6/gallon would almost certainly change consumers’ 
behavior in the Land of No Shame. 


We must find an effective way to change the culture of consumption, especially when it relies 

on fossil fuels as our primary energy source. As long as the energy policy vacuum persists 

in Washington, there remains no genuine leadership for what many of us believe to be the 
transcending issue of the century. Leadership must be found elsewhere. Our experience leads us 
to believe that when the people lead, their leaders will likely follow. 


‘The Kendall Foundation, a regional philanthropy, is running scared. Contrary to White House 
and Exxon-Mobil positions, the science is clear and compelling: people are causing the climate 
to change and the prospective impacts are alarming. California scenario work by the Union of 
Concerned Scientists shows probable futures for that state: growing desertification, agricultural 
production declines, hydrological system crashes and, for oenophiles, the Napa Valley could turn 
to toast later in this century. Much of Martha’s Vineyard, on the other coast, may be inundated, 
along with south Florida. 


Climate change is Kendall’s top program priority. In 2003, we embarked on an effort to change 
the culture of (energy) consumption in the Northeast. Wildly ambitious for a small foundation 
in Boston, but maybe, just maybe, we are going to catch a wave. Through investments in the 
region's states and provinces, including cross-boundary initiatives, Kendall staff seek to stimulate 
a movement that simultaneously conserves energy, reduces greenhouse gas emissions, promotes 
renewable energy options, and enhances the academic performance and health of school children. 


A movement? Preposterous! Well, maybe not, especially if the investment analysis is extended 
to embrace future generations. A strategy to use high-performance/healthy (green) school 
design as a wedge to induce cultural change contains a surprising number of wins. The cultural 
change centers on how the public thinks about energy (a much deeper understanding) and how it 
consumes energy (much less). 


An expansive green school initiative holds the promise of scoring high on both of these fronts. 
Who benefits? 


* Entire school communities (students, faculty, maintenance staff, administrators, school 
boards) gain fundamental education in energy conservation, renewable energy sources, 
and energy savings. 


- Parents see rising academic performance and improved health in their children. 
* Architects enjoy the pride of design advancement and client growth. 


* Construction company leaders gain progressive reputations and business development. 
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+ Citizen taxpayers achieve savings. 

* Community leaders gain standing. 

+ Local governments achieve energy savings and enhanced reputations. 

* State leaders garner political capital for energy savings and climate successes. 


Green schools provide healthy and productive space through high levels of acoustic, thermal, and 
visual comfort, large amounts of daylight, and superior indoor air quality. These cost-effective 
buildings save money over their lifespan, and they incorporate energy conservation, renewable 
energy use, responsible site planning, environmentally preferable materials, and water-efficient 
design. 


Our focus on schools has at least three great assets as a strategy for social change. First, schools 
are generally the most highly valued community institution. Try to close a school and see what 
happens. Second, and this is a superior social marketing asset, the results of studies in California 
and North Carolina teach us that student academic performance, health, and attendance rise 

in green schools. We are currently co-funding a National Academy of Sciences assessment to 
see if this knowledge base can be strengthened. And third, funding dedicated to new school 
construction and major rehabs is destined to be huge. We estimate that in the next five years 
some $15 billion will be expended on school construction in New England alone. The axiom 
“Follow the money” makes good sense. 


We have launched our canoe into this river of public funding and are docking at the two main 
ports of decision making on new schools and major rehabs. The communities themselves are one 
landing, because school boards/committees make ultimate design decisions. State legislatures, 
where building subsidies and energy-saving “green” design incentives are decided upon, are the 
second landing. 


Decisions about school siting are critical. How economically tempting it is to build new schools 
in wide-open rural spaces. But how costly it can be, for such siting decisions generate suburban 
sprawl and guarantee increased GHG emissions from vehicles that must transport every single 
child. Perhaps the real kicker here when schools replace pastures is childhood obesity. All 
children are left behind if they wish to walk or bike to school. 


California leads (yet again!) in the design and construction of green school buildings, but progress 
in other states is impressive. Since 2002 New Jersey has required that all new school designs 
meet current green building standards. In Massachusetts, eighteen green schools—representing a 
commitment of over $600 million—will be completed by 2007. Washington's legislature recently 
mandated that all new public buildings meet green building standards of energy efficiency and 
water conservation. Maine decided that all new public buildings must exceed current energy 
codes by twenty percent. 


Leading groups promoting green school design vary widely in New England. In Maine and 
Massachusetts, the states themselves are taking the lead. In New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, very different NGOs are taking the initiative. Progressive Vermont 


is currently behind, but poised like a thoroughbred to forge ahead due to widespread state interest 
in energy conservation. A regional organization, the Northeast Energy Efficiency Partnerships, is 
connecting state-based innovators by sharing on-the-ground green school construction experience 
in New England communities. 


We are reasonably confident that a viable strategy is in place to spur a movement in the Northeast 
to change the culture of energy consumption over the next decade. We also see every reason to 
pursue this strategy throughout the U.S. and Canada. The discouraging alternative to action will 
be higher energy costs, growing GHG emissions, underperforming faculty and students, and 
deference to a White House-promoted national policy of no shame — a policy that disadvantages 
our grandchildren in ways we can hardly imagine. Therein the prospect of shame truly abounds. 
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April 1998 


Water 


I, The Graduate, a near-classic movie of the late 1960s, actor Dustin Hoffman received adult 
guidance in hushed tones from Mrs. Robinson’s husband: “Plastics!” he was told, with a confident 
air that the future was to be found there. In a less conspiratorial tone, we think the message for 
the twenty-first century is “Water!” 


While land use, or misuse, represents the primary ecological challenge in nearly every jurisdiction, 
the flow and quality of water in rivers and streams are the ultimate measures of environmental 
wellbeing. In the face of growing human population and accelerating demand for clean water, 
human actions are lowering the quality of life for all living things: 


* Wetlands are drained, eliminating the ecological services that nature provides for free; 


+ Vast tracts of land are being paved so that water runs off into sewers — never to 
replenish underground aquifers; 


+ Timber clear cutting on hillsides leaves nothing to hold the rainfall so that it can supply 
the springs that keep plant and animal life going through dry periods; 


* While strides have been made in reducing industrial waste dumped in rivers, chemicals 
flow freely from farm fields, golf courses, and suburban lawns, and oil from highways 
and parking lots drains into streams; 


+ Hydropower dams built fifty years ago deprive rivers and streams of their natural 
biological wealth — most notably ocean-going salmon; 


* Stream diversions for irrigating industrial agriculture threaten the integrity of the water 
course by reducing summer flows to trickles; 


* Flooding is frequently attributable to human land-use choices. 


‘These signs of ecological negligence indicate that watersheds will likely become a focal point 
for environmental protection in the twenty-first century. Watersheds are formed by natural 
hydrological boundaries and are probably the best geographical unit by which to give people a 
sense of place in the natural world. In truth, nearly everyone's ecological address is a watershed. 


If, as one report has it, the people of Massachusetts spend more money each year on bottled water 
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than on the protection of the state’s watersheds, it is time to “listen up!” 


Indeed, innovations in watershed management are emerging. For example, New York City found 
it much cheaper to protect upstate watersheds than to build a massive filtration plant to purify its 
drinking water. In Massachusetts and Washington State, agencies are funding nongovernmental 
organizations to empower them to become partners in watershed protection. Private groups — 
which include fishers, hunters, and other wildlife enthusiasts — are pulling state agencies into 
watershed conservation. Increasing collaboration between government agencies and local groups 
is a theme running through all of these innovations. 


We will continue to prospect for creative initiatives that point in the direction of deeper 
engagement with watershed management. 
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September 1995 


Watershed Counties 


th natural world implores us to manage our landscapes according to the way that Nature laid them 
out. The watershed is such a logical space for taking care of land and water, but that isn’t the way human 
settlements and our governmental boundaries developed. King George’ land grants in the colonies 
showed no respect for natural boundaries; nor did those Americans settling the West do any better. A 
version of this article first appeared in the Fall/Winter issue of River Voices. TMS 5/09 


In an address to Montana's Constitutional Convention in the summer of 1889, Major John 
Wesley Power, nineteenth-century scientist-explorer of the American West, recommended 

that the new state’s county boundaries be drawn on the basis of watersheds that could be self- 
governed. This step, he implied, would establish a model for other states forming in the West. The 
Montana Territory delegates, many of them horse traders by nature, ignored Powell and formed 
counties on the basis of “political drainages.” Consequently, none of Montana's 56 counties is a 
watershed county today. 


Political boundaries drawn across the vast land often severed watershed arteries, either down 
the middle or straight across. Statehood founders said they did not like the way God organized 
the resource base, and decided that a higher logic of human organizations would dominate. The 
early decision to ignore the integrity of watersheds when forming boundaries makes watershed 
management an extremely complicated task today. 


Rivers, streams, and lakes were surprisingly slow to gain standing in the environmental 
movement's portfolio of issues. Various crises helped to raise awareness, but their impact 

is ephemeral. The Cuyahoga River once burned its way through Cleveland; Love Canal, 
unbelievably poisoned, provoked outrage; sewage from Boston Harbor’s watersheds became a 
presidential campaign issue; and dams on the mighty Columbia River are extinguishing salmon 
species. We appear to need sustained crises to command even modest attention for watersheds. 


The reason to focus on watersheds lies in the potential scarcity of clean water for a growing 
population. Although federal and state agencies do well in controlling industrial waste piped 
into rivers and streams, they are much less adept at reducing chemical run-off from farm fields, 
sediment from upstream construction of roads and buildings, and multiple nasties from urban 
street, lawn, and sewer run-ofts. 


As a foundation officer, my first task is to piece together patterns of social, political, economic, and 
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ecosystem change. Once this picture is drawn, the challenge is to define an investment strategy 
that will make a difference. “Doing good” is not good enough. 


‘The Kendall Foundation is dedicated to furthering ecosystem management. As a comparatively 
modest funder ($1-$1.5 million annually), the Foundation seeks to provide funding for: 


* Grassroots organizations with innovative, field-based entrepreneurs; 


* Regional approaches to river basins (partly because they inspire measured contempt for 
current political boundaries); 


* Public policy analysis that generates ideas for incentives to alter individual and 
organizational behavior. 


Where does the Kendall Foundation stand? We like Major Powell’s nineteenth-century 
perspective and seek to understand how the watersheds of this country can be protected — in 
some cases restored — to provide abundant clean water. 


If we fail to invent high-performance watershed organizations and are unsuccessful in generating 
the relatively modest funding they require, Nature will lose and, eventually, so will we. 


April 1997 


America’s National Parks 


i ee parks are a distinctly American idea. In 1833, artist George Catlin proposed 


establishing in the West “a nation’s park, containing man and beast, in all the wild and freshness 
of their nature’s beauty.” The park, he wrote, would be “a beautiful and thrilling specimen for 


America to preserve and hold up to . .. the world, in future ages.” It was another forty years (1872) 


before Yellowstone became the world’s first national park. The powerful, humbling, and frequently 


ennobling character of America’s national parks, especially the crown jewels like Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, and Yosemite, have long captured the imagination of citizens worldwide ever 


since. 


Now, 125 years after that event, the original concept is in danger of being lost. If present trends 
continue for the next 25 years, those who inherit the earth from us will not enjoy one of this 


country’s most distinctive social inventions — the preservation of the majestic natural landscapes 


and the biological wealth they hold for the benefit of future generations. 


‘The basis for this somber assessment comes from scores of conversations with those closest to the 


parks. Issues they raise include the following: 


* The Agency The National Park Service, as an agency, is in serious trouble, but almost no 
one knows this except the insiders. While it appears well dressed from the outside, it is 
living with serious pathologies inside — many of which are neither a product of its own 


doing nor a reflection of its dedicated staff. 


* Staff The legendary dedication of park staff such as rangers, naturalists, and land 


stewards is matched by little more than neglect from their employer. We need to focus a 


spotlight on these guardians of our national treasures. 


* Programs Ask a park ranger what has happened to interpretive programs, the natural 
history presentations for which the national parks have always been distinguished. Ask 
how many park naturalists are looking after wildlife today. Ask about any aspect of park 


management including employee morale. Too frequently the responses begin with a look 


of anguish and frustration. 


experience nature in its more pristine forms. Increasing demand for a resource alters 
habitats and threatens the existence of wild species. Habitat loss inexorably leads to 


species loss. 


Visitors Park visitor numbers continue to grow as an urban-based population yearns to 
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* Wildlife Because park boundary lines are unnatural, the bison, grizzly bears, wolves, and 
other large mammals may not survive. They cannot possibly respect the “pens” in which 
we have sought to confine them for our viewing pleasure, and surrounding lands are 
managed in ways incompatible with their survival. Another severe winter of slaughter 
such as the one barely past and the last of America’s free-roaming bison in Yellowstone 
could be eliminated forever. 


* Commerce Booming commercial developments in gateway towns on park borders 
and aerial intrusions via over flights diminish the natural quality of the entire park 
experience for visitors. 


* Construction Structures created by people — trails, roads, buildings — have been 
deteriorating for a long time. Park facilities are dilapidated; many are falling down; 
and others have been closed. Estimates put the renovation costs above $5 billion. 
Widespread deterioration of park infrastructure has spawned pressures for corporate 
sponsorships—which, in turn, have provoked disgust and outrage in many quarters at 
the prospect of PepsiCo, Texaco, SONY, or Siemens bringing us the wonders of the 
Tetons (Wyoming), the majesty of Denali (Alaska), the tranquility of the Great Smoky 
Mountains (Tennessee and the Carolinas), or the wildlife of the Everglades (Florida). 


A troubling and enduring disconnect persists between (a) the devotion of an overwhelming 
majority of Americans to their national parks, and (b) the rather shabby treatment of parks by 
their representatives in Congress. While campground closings have been national news, funding 


shortfalls occur in nearly all operational areas. 
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We see opportunities to maintain the treasures represented by America’s national parks, but 

Americans will have to demonstrate interest and voice concern: some of us must speak up to 
ensure that all of us — Washington politicos included — hear the cri de coeur of generations 

to come. 


Our national parks represent an unusual opportunity for bipartisan collaboration. But where is 
the leadership that is needed to reverse the current direction? The larger national environmental 
organizations are surprisingly silent on the national parks. 


Without genuine political resolve, the national parks themselves may become an 
endangered species. 
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April 2006 


NPS Business Plan Initiative 


T, problem I tried to solve here was how to put the pressing financial needs of America’s National 
Parks into an idiom so that a Republican Congress and its appropriation committees could better grasp 
these needs and respond to them efficiently. We settled on the concept of developing “business plans” for 
National Parks, and relied on MBA students from leading schools to help develop the plans, park by park. 
TMS 5/09 


In the fall of 1992, NPS Director Roger Kennedy encouraged me to put the future of National 
Parks on my agenda. As I recall the occasion in New York City, I expressed interest in doing 
something to bolster the National Parks. Kennedy grasped me by both arms and said with 
enthusiasm, “You've got the franchise!” Perhaps only then did I begin to realize how serious the 
challenges of maintaining the quality of our National Parks and historic sites had become. But 
I still didn’t know what “franchise” I had been awarded. Fast forward five years when, as head of 
the Boston-based Kendall Foundation, I sensed an opportunity. 


In 1997, the Kendall Foundation secured the services of Ed Lewis, former executive director 

of the Greater Yellowstone Coalition, to conduct a survey and report to us on the status of our 
National Parks. His report confirmed that there were important issues to pursue. Lewis and I 
made a trip to Yellowstone’s headquarters at Mammoth to see if we could begin a “business plan” 
program in the country’s most widely known National Park. Mike Finley, arguably the most 
experienced superintendent in the NPS at the time, and Don Striker, a Wharton graduate — 
possibly the only one in the entire NPS — responded: “Yes, we can get this business planning 
exercise started in Yellowstone.” 


Lewis and I designed a two-page position description for Yellowstone MBA summer interns 
(later called consultants) and posted it at Wharton, Stanford, Harvard’s Kennedy School, and a 
few other professional programs. It was late in the spring and we didn’t get many candidates, but 
we had strong applicants from Wharton and Stanford. I signed them up with Kendall consulting 
appointment contracts and gave them travel money to get to Yellowstone. Striker secured housing 
and developed work plans for them. 


In late August, we met with Finley and Striker to review the interns’ summer work in this joint 
venture between a private foundation (Kendall) and the National Park Service (Yellowstone NP). 
To establish a more formal basis for the cooperative venture in which Kendall and Yellowstone 
NP were already engaged, we drafted a Memorandum of Understanding that was signed by the 
two parties. I also prepared a memorandum that outlined the substance of the August meeting 
and indicated my interest in taking the business plan experiment to the national level. 
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Since the Kendall Foundation is not an implementing agency, we needed to find a “host” to take 
on this idea of placing MBA students in America’s National Parks to conduct business planning 
exercises. Tom Kiernan (MBA Stanford) had recently been appointed President of NPCA. A 
former Kendall grantee at New Hampshire Audubon, Kiernan was open to the idea of adopting 
this Kendall-promoted project as NPCA’s own and taking it to the national level with the NPS. 
He invited me to make a presentation to his board. After considerable head-scratching, the board 
agreed to Kiernan’s recommendation that NPCA sponsor the initiative with Kendall Foundation 
financing. 


We also needed to persuade NPS Director Stanton and Deputy Director Galvin that MBA 
students, using conventional business plan methodologies, could contribute real value to park 
management. While they were open to discussion of the business plan concept, they were 
struggling with the challenge given to them by Congress in the Government Performance 
Reform Act (GPRA). Measuring the performance of the National Parks was clearly a perplexing 
and consuming struggle for them and for their park superintendents. To their credit, they 
accommodated the business plan innovation and supported it as much as time and day-to-day 
demands would allow. 


Phil Voorhees and his colleagues at the NPCA took on project development and implementation. 
‘They recruited talented MBA and natural resource policy graduate students, developed new and 
adaptive methodologies over the project’s first few years, trained recruits each summer, and raised 
funds from perhaps a dozen American foundations willing to follow Kendall’s lead- NPCA also 
bore witness to the development of a significant NPS federal line for business planning in the 
NPS's annual federal budget, watched Congressional appropriation committees request reports 
on park business plans, and assisted in the preparation of a Harvard Business School case study of 
the BPI. The NPCA could readily augment this personal history with reference to interest in the 
BPI at the World Parks Congress and in at least two Latin American countries. It could also add 
notes on some of the BPI consultants who joined the National Park Service after receiving their 
MBA degrees. 


Nine years have passed since the business plan idea and the placement of talented MBA students 
in America’s National Parks were introduced. The experience may warrant evaluation, because it 
represents one of those interesting phenomena wherein federal agency innovations are introduced 
successfully from the private sector. The model has since been replicated in the U.S. Forest Service 
(California), Parks Canada (Mountain Parks), and at the state level (Vermont and Massachusetts), 


It is my impression that in the entire history of the National Park Service there has never been 

an infusion of talent to match what the BPI has provided through its recruitment of MBA and 
resource policy graduate students. This proposition is subject to further analysis, but the lessons of 
the entire experience for all participants — the NPS, NPCA, the summer business plan student 
consultants, and the professional schools — would seem to be of much greater importance. 
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May 2004 


National Park Leadership 


Preparation 


[ na survey conducted by John Nordgren of the Kendall Foundation, we discovered that none of 
America’ land management agencies — Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, Fish & Wildlife 
Service, and National Park Service — take genuinely significant steps to prepare future leaders in these 
organizations. Demands on these leaders have grown in size and complexity. I continue to argue that 
the preparation of these men and women for leadership roles remains neglected. TMS 5/09 


Our analysis over the last several years is consistent: none of the four major federal land 
management agencies (NPS, BLM, USFS, and USF&WS) is taking the challenge of preparing 
field leaders for the future very seriously. Fifty years ago this wouldn't have mattered as much as 
it does today. In a more slowly changing world, steady progression through the ranks of career 
services generally prepared Park Superintendents, Forest Supervisors, and other field leaders 

to meet the demands of their positions. But society and its needs and interests are changing 
rapidly. Demand for recreation has grown exponentially in an increasingly urbanized country. 
Settlements in and around national forests and national parks have brought new social and 
environmental conflicts to the places of agency field leaders. The demands on agency field leaders 
have accelerated remarkably as society has willy-nilly reshaped their roles. 


Here are some of the domains that a truly competent national park superintendent must 
command today: 


* Biological sciences, with growing emphasis on ecology, conservation biology, 
environmental history, and landscape approaches to conservation. Include fire ecology 
as an emergent concern related to global climate change. 


* Communications and public relations, with the need for talent to communicate 
effectively with many American publics via radio, TV, and in open forums. Field leaders 
need to command marketing abilities as never before. 


* Technology, with emphasis on mapping and a range of computer techniques 


: Financial planning and strategic budgeting, with emphasis on modern business planning 
techniques 


* Conflict resolution skills, mainly for application to local boundary-related and in- 
holding disputes, which often affect the integrity of the parks 
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* Transportation planning, because moving people is already one of the NPS’s major 
challenges and it will grow rapidly 


* Collaboration skills, for national parks are less of an island than ever before. These 
collaborations will involve both public and private organizations 


« Political savvy, because Congress has increasingly become a micro-manager of National 
Parks and other federal lands 


* Fundraising experience and talent, because all parks are underfinanced, some by very 
large amounts 


‘The list could be extended. The basic point centers on the size and projected growth of the 
challenges superintendents face in managing parks, historic sites, and national monuments. The 
attributes that appear to be needed must be framed against current leadership strategies and 
practices as employed by the National Park Service. 


Some years ago, the Kendall Foundation undertook a review of leadership programs and budgets 
in the four federal land management agencies. We were astonished to discover how little 
thought, effort, and money is devoted to the preparation of future field leaders. * 


Proposition We propose a project that will advance a set of new, implementable strategies for the 
preparation of future field leaders in the National Park Service. The objective is to design a set of 
plans and strategies that can be implemented by the President in 2005 or 2006. 


One question is whether such an initiative should be designed as an outside venture or whether 
the Administration should be encouraged to take it inside. As presented, the project is an outside 
initiative, but it draws on key people in government. 


Possible Outcomes Without prejudging what might flow from a task force, it is possible to 
identify two major outcomes. The first would track what the Armed Forces does to identify 
future leaders for command positions. Criteria for NPS advancement could be defined better 
and the search for potential leaders advanced. Second could be the development of a mid-career 
executive program, spanning a year, in which pre-selected future leaders would take courses in 
2-3 week modules every 3-4 months on the main topics listed above.? Successful graduates 
would assume increasing levels of responsibility and their progress would be monitored. Thus, the 
overall objective would be the selection, education, and experiential posting of NPS mid-career 
individuals most likely to become NPS superintendents in the next ten to twenty years. 


) Leadership Preparation in the Four Primary Federal Land Management Agencies: A Preliminary Survey, John 
R. Nordgren, Henry P. Kendall Foundation, 1998. 


> A logical expansion would see USFS, BLM, and USF&WS officials, plus NGO participants, sharing 
the training; one enormous return would be the ease of future communication across organizational 
boundaries. 
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July 1996 


Alaskan Timber Wars 


A fier WWI, the U.S. Government began heavily subsidizing logging in Southeast Alaska, in 
America’ largest National Forest, the Tongass. As early as the 1950s, conservationists began to oppose 
the loss of what they considered the largest, most magnificent temperate rainforest in the world. The 
Tongass “timber wars” have continued to this day — as have Federal subsidies for logging — but a 
roundtable process is under way to see if a compromise involving limited logging and the protection of 
remaining pristine regions can be agreed upon. TMS 5/09 


Following visits to the Alaskan coastal communities of Juneau, Wrangell, Ketchikan, Sitka, and 
Hoonah over a three-week period, we sensed that the economics of the dissolving pulp industry 
in Ketchikan (the Sitka mill had already closed in 1994) might shortly lead to the closure of 
the Ketchikan pulp mill unless Congress provided additional subsidies. Given the power of the 
Alaska Congressional delegation, egregious subsidies were not out of the question. I called on 
Dinah Bear in the Clinton White House and was reassured that further public subsidies to keep 
Louisiana-Pacific’s pulp mill humming were not going to get past President Clinton's desk.' 


To develop a Kendall program, we engaged consultant Amy Solomon (a Seattle resident with 

a Yale B.A. and Stanford MBA) and John Sisk (a veteran Alaskan conservationist who wrote a 
thesis on the Tongass), asking them to address the situation from the perspective of communities 
in the region that would be affected by the closure of the Ketchikan mill.? We then designed 

a study on “dissolving pulp” for Kendall intern Charles Chester to undertake. Our working 
hypothesis was that the Louisiana-Pacific pulp mill that dominated the region would close soon; 
we suspected it was losing money. We strategized that if we could demonstrate this to the public, 
Southeast Alaska could begin to prepare for its future without the mill. Chester did a fine piece 
of global market analysis; we found that it was unlikely that the mill could survive because of new 
production coming on stream in South Africa and Indonesia. Just before we printed the Kendall 
report, which we planned to distribute widely throughout Southeast Alaska, L-P announced the 
closing of its huge Ketchikan mill. Until that moment, the mill closure was unthinkable to most 
people in the Alaskan panhandle. * 


1 Ms. Bear was General Counsel to the President’s Council on Environmental Quality and generally 
sympathetic to the Alaska conservation movement. 

See Southeast Alaska: An Interim Report on Community Perspectives, Amy Solomon, Kendall Foundation, 
June 1998 

3 Dissolving Pulp in Southeast Alaska: History and Prospects, Charles C. Chester, Kendall Foundation, 
September 1, 1996. And Dissolving Pulp Industry: Dateline Ketchikan, Theodore M. Smith, November 
20, 1996 
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Outcome 


Our instincts turned out to be correct and we could have led the way but for the early business 
decision of L-P’s CEO Mark Suwyn to do what we were about to foretell: close the Ketchikan 
mill. One lesson we learned was that major investment houses sometimes clam up when one 
goes after real information about companies’ prospects. Sal Battinelli assured us that one or 
more of his investment advisers would give us information on L-P’s prospects, information that 
we intended to add to the SEC’s quarterly financial report on L-P that we had already secured. 
However, even Sal’s good contacts froze us out. The investment analysts/brokers simply would 
not discuss L-P’s situation. So much for American corporate democracy and the flow of public 
information! We did good work, but events moved a bit faster than we did. Had we been privy 
to information that L-P’s CEO Mark Suwyn had at his disposal, we would have reached our 


destination sooner. 


Although we flirted with the concept of designing a post-mill-closing community development 
program for Southeast Alaska — and made some advances in conceptualizing what such a 
program would look like if Kendall hired the Governor’s Chief-of-Staff to run the program — 
we moved in other directions, for we did not feel we had a distinctive competitive advantage. * 


‘T met privately in a Juneau greasy spoon with Governor Knowles’ Chief-of-Staff, Jim Ayers, who 
previously had run the Alaska State Ferry System. Ayers was highly respected and he expressed interest in 
working for the Foundation. But he said he wanted to stay with Governor Knowles through his re-election 
campaign. After the election, he said, he would be ready to talk with us about developing and running a 
Kendall Foundation community development program in Southeast Alaska. Ayers has now been hired by 
the Pew Trusts to work on its Oceana program — still based in Juneau. 
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December 1998 


International Security 


I argued that there was a likely demographic shift in the American intelligence community — the 
retirement of an aging cohort of “Cold Warriors” at the CIA and sister organizations — and that 

with the end of the Cold War an entirely new set of international security concerns was emerging. We 
sought to investigate this challenge, and as early as 1999 we projected terrorist activities of a kind not 
previously envisioned. In retrospect, I believe that we had the right issues in view, but our foundation 
was too small to move the organizations that needed to be moved to seize and embrace this new agenda, 
easily symbolized by the dearth of Arabic speakers in the intelligence community. TMS 5/09 


We designed and funded a study to determine whether, following the end of the Cold War, the 
US. had identified the types of analysts and policy-makers that our foreign policy establishment 
will need in the next two decades.' We reasoned that the Cold Warriors of the past are not 
necessarily the right people to deal with the security threats to global peace that lie ahead — that 
the American foreign policy establishment should not risk being geared to “fighting the last war.” 


Security threats will be defined much more broadly in the period ahead. The nuclear threat 
remains, although in a somewhat different form with China, Pakistan, and India a new focus 
and the possible “leakage” of plutonium and weapons technology from the former Soviet 
Union being a persistent concern. Other threats include territorial conflicts such as that in 
Yugoslavia, biological and chemical warfare, terrorism in various forms (even through computer 
networks), and multiple forms of conflict spawned by dwindling environmental resources (land, 
water, drought) as well as those arising from ethnic and religious animosities. Major economic 
dislocations may lead to interstate conflicts, and high population growth rates may lead to new 
levels of spontaneous migrations. 


‘ Consultant, Leigh Anne Gilbert researched and wrote this report, International Security Futures: Preparing 
the Next Generation — Recruiting and Maintaining Talent in the Post-Cold War Era, Henry P. Kendall 
Foundation, November 1998, 32 pages. Ms. Gilbert interviewed some fifty individuals in government, 
think tanks, and academia for the report. The Foundation sent 200 copies to key figures in Congress, the 
White House, universities, think tanks, and foundations. 
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Asking the Right Questions 


September 2000 


Boston Philanthropy 


M oving from Manhattan to Boston in the early 1990s in the role of a foundation professional, 
I was astonished to discover how different the concept and practice of philanthropy is in the two cities. 
New York is an open access philanthropic community; Boston is, by contrast, a closed access one. TMS 5/09 


Private philanthropy is largely a modern American phenomenon, epitomized and in part 
stimulated by early pioneers such as Carnegie and Rockefeller, but also encouraged by American 
tax laws, which go far to promote charitable donations. 


The Kendall Foundation has an interest in exploring the history of private philanthropy in Boston. 
Such a history would help us to understand the present—and I will make clear in the propositions 
below why this is important. Our preliminary soundings over the last 3-4 years begin to persuade 
us that no such history has ever been developed, though I hasten to add that we have not poked 
into a literature search. Further, I have discovered that I seem to be the only one interested in 
probing deeply to understand this history. 


Every exploration needs a starting point. This one began with my curiosity about the antecedents 
to modern philanthropy in Boston, prompted by references in J. Anthony Lukas’s book, 
Common Ground, to the Hyams Foundation’s early efforts. Moreover, as a newcomer to Boston 
philanthropy in 1993, I was taken by what I can only call the “inaccessibility of organized 
philanthropy” in Boston. ‘This, and the relatively modest civic philanthropic role played by 
Boston's corporate leadership, prompted me to begin thinking about Boston's past. One cannot 
travel Boston's charitable byways for long without recognizing that Harvard University has a 
major lock on its alumni, a large number of whom have become successful businessmen in this 
community. While not a friendly metaphor, Harvard's development office certainly has the 
capacity for predatory behavior in the world of charitable giving, though one of its most senior 
officials has sought to convince me that “Harvard only wants its share.” (In 1998 that “share” 
placed Harvard, at almost $463 million, in sixth place of all recipients in the U.S.—on the heels of 
the Salvation Army, YMCA, American Cancer Society, and American Red Cross.) 


Poking at Boston's Modern Philanthropic Behavior 


‘The following propositions are more hypotheses than truths. They are written in a somewhat 
provocative manner to engage the mind. They are meant to be take-off points for further 
exploration. Some may be subject to empirical confirmation. 
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Private philanthropy in Boston is comparatively conservative. The principal exception is support for 
medical research, which is oriented to scientific discovery within the city’s large medical/health 
establishment. 


‘The history of Boston private philanthropy appears to be mainly a matter of the “haves” giving to the 
“haves.” It does not seem to reflect much in the way of transfers from those of more wealth to those of less 
wealth. To the extent this is true, it would be interesting to compare Boston to other American 
cities. 


An unusually large percentage of Boston philanthropic gifts goes to the premier institutions of Harvard, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Museum of Fine Arts, and the city’s medical establishment. These 
institutions have highly developed and sophisticated staffs with great experience in tapping 
individual wealth. 


Most of Boston’ private philanthropy comes from trusts domiciled in the city’s banks and law firms. 
‘These trusts are private and not subject to applications for funds. By contrast, much of New York’s 
private philanthropy is located in foundations that publish grant guidelines and annual reports. 
‘The “privateness” of Boston philanthropy is reportedly rooted in Yankee culture — desires for 
secrecy about money, some of it said to be ill-gotten in previous eras — and the degree to which 
lawyer-client relationships ensure confidentiality. This trust pattern is well established — we know 
that one law firm has more than $3 billion under management — and the financial incentives to 
retain and reinforce the trust fund approach to philanthropy are great. 


With some notable exceptions, the Boston Foundation, this city’s “community foundation,” has a 
relatively conservative grant-making record, possibly because it grew out of the same cultural tradition 
as the Boston banking community. The New York Community Trust, by contrast, appears to be a 
somewhat more progressive force. 


Comparatively modest corporate contributions to Boston's welfare are apparently declining or not 
growing. ‘The loss of corporate headquarters and the location of the Massachusetts high-tech 
industry far from downtown Boston contribute to marginal corporate participation in Boston 
civic affairs, with a few important exceptions. 


A more progressive philanthropic tradition in Boston would serve the city’s public educational system 
and its civic aspirations in important ways. We are tempted to assume that there are significant 
opportunity costs associated with the historical and current pattern of private philanthropy in 
Boston. To our knowledge, these costs have never been evaluated. 


‘The emergence of the Barr Foundation as a relatively public institution with a professional staff may 
signal the coming of a new era in Boston philanthropy—moving in the direction of philanthropy as 
“investments” and somewhat away from philanthropy as charitable gifts. It is too early to tell, but 
the size of this new foundation suggests that it will have some impact on traditional practices. 
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February 1996 


Grantmaking Styles: Some Nudges 


I have long felt that private foundations need to be more candid about their operating norms. This essay 
pushes in the direction of unrestricted grants, the most precious money organizations can find. TMS 5/09 


Effective criticism is neither easy to come by nor always welcomed by foundations. This is an 


inherent problem embedded in the nature of grant-giving organizations, not one born of misguided 


spirit — and it invites thoughtful probing. Several concerns about foundation grantmaking 


styles are noted below in order to generate discussion. Legitimate counterarguments to the 


recommendations exist. While foundations are likely the primary audience for the nudges that 


follow, others are licensed to tune in. 
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Increase the level of “venture capitalism.” Risk-taking and experimentation by 
foundations are means to foster social learning. While foundations are well positioned 
to contribute to social learning, they often appear to be among the timid. Without 
abandoning sound program funding policies, there should be room for foundations 

to increase the number of grants where outcomes are less certain — where the 
opportunities to learn through doing are greater. 


Give greater attention to longer-term solutions. Corporate and political decisions are 
frequently driven by short-term considerations. In many instances quarterly earnings 
influence business decisions, and biennial elections propel political decisions. But 
foundations are largely insulated from these forces and have the privilege — some would 
say the imperative — to base decisions on much longer time frames. Too often they 

do not. Which institutional investors, if not foundations, will represent the interests of 
future generations when it comes to protecting the planet’s natural environment? 


Increase the number of multi-year grants. One-year grants dedicated to new or ongoing 
programs create a special problem, since little of genuine institutional importance is 
normally completed in the very short term. Six months into a grant the recipient feels 
compelled to advance a funding request for the following year — without being able 
to measure results yet from the current grant. Thus, the case for multi-year thinking by 
funders is probably stronger in specific cases than is generally recognized or admitted. 


Reduce the cost of obtaining grants. Many executives in not-for-profit organizations 
are among the most talented leaders and energetic entrepreneurs in society. But even 
the best of them must spend more than half of their time in fundraising. While open 
competition for grants is part of a free market system, a creative executive’s most 


productive hours ought to be dedicated to program innovation and management. With 
governmental funding declining and the competition for foundation grants increasing, 
fundraising expenditures seem bound to rise in absolute terms and as a percentage of 
ing exp! Pp 8 
budgets. Because funders ultimately pay for these costs, this ought to be discomfiting to 
S y pay 8) iS 
foundations. A creative response to changes in society is needed. 


* Increase the number of unrestricted grants. Unrestricted grants are highly valued because 
they offer flexibility and options for creativity that are generally hard to come by. Most 
grants, however, are restricted to specific activities and may therefore limit innovation by 
those who arguably make up one of the most talented sub-sets of people in our society. 
While many situations call for restricted grants, foundations can sometimes gain better 
results by softening restrictions and shifting “accountability” from the front to the back 
end of grants. The challenge comes in deciding when and how to do this. 


+ Find better ways to evaluate foundation performance. Foundations face special challenges 
in obtaining good institutional performance feedback. Outsiders who know them well 
enough to provide effective critiques are normally potential grant seekers and are wary 
of risking disfavor. Those who are farther away and are not potential grant seekers will 
usually miss the target in their critiques. And those whose funding proposals have 
been rejected — usually the vast majority — understandably have little heart to help a 
foundation get it right. 


Other foundations, if invited to engage in peer review, practice “senatorial courtesy” — knowing 
that the funders’ world is a small one, Furthermore, there is no profit/loss indicator to review 
annually, no stockholder initiatives to prick the conscience of directors, no public testimony by 
foundation officers, and only very rarely is there media criticism of foundation decisions — as 

a content analysis of the New York Times or other leading dailies will show. In sum, absent a 
specially designed initiative, it is unusual for foundations to obtain the kind of constructive 
criticism which their role as public trusts invites and warrants — and which they need. 


Some of these observations may hit the mark more squarely than others, but these seem to be 

the kinds of non-issues that merit issue status. To paraphrase an aphorism concerning the role of 
generals in war, these matters seem too important to be left solely to grantmakers. In that vein, 
we welcome comments at any time. 
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July 2003 


Staff Performance Standards 


Te, is an abiding need to ensure that foundation staff do not equate their influence with their 
intelligence and that humility is never absent. TMS 5/09 


‘The Kendall Foundation operates within a given culture, with an established style, and with a set 
of performance standards. The Foundation’s Trustees understand that our objective is to develop 
this foundation to the highest level of quality possible — in our grantmaking program and also 
in the ways in which we operate. We aspire to be the best foundation of its size in the country — 
measured by the direct and indirect impact of our grants and by the professional manner in which 
this philanthropy is ran. We will make no concessions to integrity, none to the quality of intellect, 
which informs our decision-making (though we are human), and we will strive to nest our grant 
recommendations in strategies that truly make a difference. 
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To approach these standards, each of us will seek to be sensitive to the following norms — inside 
the office and in our dealings with the outside world. 


Performance Norms Outside the Foundation 


* Treat those who seek funding from the Foundation with continuous respect. 


* Recognize the power imbalance in grantmaking relationships: we have power because 
we have money to dispense, not because we are endowed with greater qualities of 
intellect, creativity, compassion, and leadership. Seek to balance the inevitable disparity 
in these relationships, aware that power can corrupt. 


* Think strategy when reviewing each funding proposal. Does the proposal nest 
comfortably in the requester’s own institutional and program objectives? In the Kendall 
Foundation’s program strategy? 


* Think organization. Apart from the immediate funding proposal, using the same 
measures a venture capitalist would use, try to evaluate the prospective grantee 
organization: does it merit our investment from the standpoint of its leadership, its 
governance (board), its past and current performance, its personnel, its strategy, and 
the financing that is likely to be available? (Remember: a good proposal is not a good 
proposal if it is likely to be undercapitalized.) 


» Ask searching questions to draw out the thinking and strategies of others. Getting the 
questions right is often more important than going for answers. 
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* Bea good listener so that you absorb what grantseekers and grantees want you to hear 
— and can figure out what they are of saying. 


* Be cautious about advancing opinions, especially with potential grantees. They may give 
more weight to your opinions than is warranted. In most instances, they are unlikely to 
be sharply critical of your thinking; you will rarely be told, in so many words, that you 
are wrong. And you may be wrong! Humility in the face of rapid and complex social 
change is to be admired. 


* Be encouraging to current and prospective grantseekers when you see merit in their 
ideas, but know that encouragement is frequently interpreted to mean a potential 
commitment of Foundation funds. 


* To give a clear and early “no” to those seeking Foundation funding (if warranted) is more 
helpful than delaying a response that is likely to be negative. After a careful review of 
a grant request, if the answer is going to be “no,” convey it diplomatically as soon as you 
can. 


* Carry the Foundation flag with respect and reserve. It is not in the Foundation’s 
tradition to advertise or call attention to its actions or its achievements. It is our 
tradition to be professional in every way. 


Internal Performance Norms 


+ Make the effort to express yourself well in writing and in speaking. Both are immediate 
and visible reflections of your performance and your thinking. 


+ Assume that this Foundation’s norm is reasonably high productivity—that a small staff 
will always accomplish a great deal. 


* Search for fun in your assignments. Whatever pleasure you experience and reflect will 
boost those around you in positive ways. 


* Bea team player. Contribute to the family atmosphere of the Foundation office. 
+ Pay close and careful attention to details. 


* Keep adding to your knowledge and understanding of the issues by reading and by 
engaging people who know more than you do. 


+ Look the part of a foundation professional. While there is no precise model for such a 
Pp P Pp 
person, an Ivy academic appearance is close to the culture of our Boston location. Dress 


fieldwork should, of course, be field dress. 
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July 2002 


How're We Doin? 


H ow many foundation annual reports engage in self-examination? How many foundations 
demonstrate how much they have learned from their failures? TMS 5/09 


When Ed Koch was Mayor of New York City a decade ago, he frequently asked New Yorkers, 
“How’m I doin?” With a simple, open-ended query, he invited his constituents to reflect on his 
performance. Whether or not he always took their responses to heart is unclear, but simply by 
asking the question he communicated an interest in their views — and an interest in measuring 
his success as Mayor. 


Foundations don't usually ask for feedback about how they're doing — and few public critics offer 
it. It is not in the self-interest of grantees or grant seekers, or other foundations, for that matter, 

to criticize program design. Moreover, since foundations generally do not set specific, measurable 
goals for their grantmaking, it is also hard for them to gain a clear sense of their accomplishments, 
disappointments, and, yes, failures. But for all the inherent difficulties, it still seems important at 
some level to ask ourselves, reflectively, the Ed Koch question: How're we doin’? 


What are we accomplishing as a nonprofit venture capitalist? What long-term challenges has this 
Foundation chosen to address? How valid are the strategies we are pursuing? Are we making a 
difference? Some checkpoints follow. 


Landscape Conservation Initiatives: Northwest and Northeast 


The emergent science of conservation biology tells us that landscapes must remain connected if 
Nature’s integrity is to be sustained. If we break Nature into terrestrial islands through sprawl and 
super highways — barriers to wildlife movements — species will vanish and ecological functions 
will be compromised or lost. In 1996, we began to invest in the Yellowstone to Yukon (Y2Y) 
Conservation Initiative. This effort covers a 2,000-mile stretch of the Northern Rockies with 

the long-term goal of preserving a balanced, sustainable future for all of its species, human and 
otherwise. 


Interim progress after five years appears positive: new biological research is supporting the vision 
of landscape connectivity; in 2000, the National Geographic Society published Yellowstone 

to Yukon in its Destinations Series, recognizing the region as a distinctive place; more than a 
dozen foundations are investing in the Y2Y conservation concept; public agencies and private 
land trusts are beginning to engage the logic of the Y2Y landscape strategy; and an active U.S./ 
Canadian transboundary network of some 160 conservation activists is flourishing. 
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Will the strategy of landscape connectivity succeed in the face of expanding, invasive human 
developments in the Rockies? Only if local communities recognize the long-term value of the 
ecological richness that surround them. Grade: Encouraging and provocative, but much work 


remains. 


The Northern Appalachian landscape (also known in the U.S. — but obviously not in Canada — 
as the Northern Forest) is divided into the artificial jurisdictions of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Québec, and New Brunswick. The Kendall Foundation invested in science last year 

to try to begin to understand this transboundary region in terms of Nature’s needs. With this 
knowledge, we will likely become longer-term investors in a vision to keep this bi-national 
landscape connected. Grade: A hopeful beginning. 


National Parks: America’s Best Idea at Risk 


Our research in the mid-1990s exposed the reality that America’s national parks are severely 
underfunded and their natural resources and physical infrastructure are deteriorating. This is an 
anomaly: Americans love their national parks, but Congress has been starving the parks relative 
to their maintenance needs. Another surprise: the national parks are declining before our eyes, but 
few Americans recognize this. 


Through the National Parks Conservation Association and the National Park Service (NPS), we 
created the Business Plan Initiative to strengthen and legitimize the case for added funding. For 
the last four years, Kendall and several other foundations have funded graduate MBA and Public 
Policy students to assist in developing business plans for key units of the nearly 400 NPS sites. 
These student consultants have distinguished themselves. A proven strategy is now in place to 
bring modern financial analytical techniques to a $2 billion public agency. Senior officials in the 
Bush Administration and key Representatives and Senators are now calling for these business 
plans. The success of this initiative will be measured in increased public funding for vital national 
park needs. Grade: A promising public policy innovation. 


Gulf of Maine Ecosystem 


Marine ecosystems have been hammered around the world; fish stocks have been plundered as 
fishing fleets employ new technologies to vacuum the ocean, Regulators have failed to regulate 
for sustainability. Through a series of grants dating back to 1994, the Kendall Foundation has 

supported many community-based groups and marine conservation organizations on both the 


U.S. and Canadian sides of the border. 


Our grants have been exploratory, reactive, and perhaps lacking in strategic vision. In hindsight, 
we cannot cite ways that we have achieved success in marine conservation, though we have been 
one of the few consistently active foundations in this field. 


This assessment has led us to develop a new strategy for the health and vitality of the Gulf of 
Maine's ecosystem. We now seek to build a Canadian/American initiative that focuses more 
directly upon local knowledge and recognizes that marine resources must increasingly be managed 
on smaller scales. Grade: A slow start, but charting a new course. 
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Northeast Climate Change Initiative 


Persuaded that global warming and climate change currently represent the greatest threat to our 
way of life on this planet, and frustrated that the Kyoto Protocol to reduce greenhouse gases 

was stalled in Washington, we started a regional climate change program in 2000. Our approach 
includes all sectors of society — such as cities and towns, schools, hospitals, manufacturers, 
retailers, wholesalers, and faith-based organizations — in a broad-based, voluntary effort to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. The operational center for this endeavor is Clean Air-Cool Planet, Inc., 
based in Portsmouth, NH. 


‘This initiative is nearly two years old and it is much too early to look for returns on investment. 
But given national political obstinacy on this issue, we sense real political potential in a regional 
approach, We could be wrong, but we believe that eventually the entire country will be forced to 
abide by emission restrictions more stringent than those set in the Kyoto Protocol. New England 
could lead the way. Grade: The sky's the limit. 


National Watershed Management Innovations 


Our focus on national watershed management innovations may be at once our most ambitious, 
and possibly least successful, venture of the last decade. Knowing that nearly everything that takes 
place on land is registered in the quality of the water, we designed and funded a series of national 
workshops — in California, Washington, Florida, and Massachusetts — involving watershed 
association leaders and state agency representatives. Our aim was to energize a national dialogue 
centered on watersheds as the focus for citizen-based conservation initiatives. 


‘We continue to believe that fresh water will be the defining resource constraint in the twenty- 
first century, but we may have missed the mark in our attempt to bolster a national watershed 
movement comprised of citizen stewards. Until clean water shortages reach crisis proportions 

— which may happen sooner than most people anticipate — it appears that Americans will not 
be motivated to protect their watersheds. While we are convinced that we have supported some 
useful individual contributions to watershed protection, we expected more from this philanthropic 
venture. It could be that our timing was off. Grade:.A somewhat disappointing incomplete. 


New England Grassroots Environmental Stewardship 


With counsel from many savvy participants at several hearings in 1996, four Massachusetts 
foundations (Cox, Island, John Merck, and Kendall) created the New England Grassroots 
Environment Fund (NEGEF), NEGEF supports community and neighborhood environmental 
activists who normally cannot be reached by our foundations. To date, NEGEF has made more 
than 500 grants (of up to $2,500 each) to small groups throughout New England for purposes 
ranging from sprawl to energy conservation to solid waste dump sitings. In addition, it provides 
coaching, technical assistance, training, and networking to help these groups leverage their 
passion with new skills and connections to statewide and regional resources — and to each other. 
NEGEF is now independently chartered, professionally staffed, and funded by no fewer than 
seventeen foundations. Grade: Vibrant and growing. 
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So, how’re we doin’? What seems like a simple question yields far more than a simple answer. As 
many of our colleagues in the grantmaking community know, environmental investments require 
insight, patience, flexibility, and commitment. Along the path of disappointment and encouraging 
surprises, we continue to explore avenues for improvement. In our effort to get it right, we'll try 
to remember that the nature of Nature’s challenges demands that we often and critically ask, 
“How're we doin?” 
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June 2000 


Confronting Our Own 
Worst Practices 


I there not a philanthropic obligation to be self-critical and to make this function more transparent? 
A version of this article first appeared in the July/August 2000 issue of Foundation News & 
Commentary. TMS 5/09 


The “Best of the Worst Practices” cover story in the March/April 2000 issue of this magazine, 
by Bruce Sievers and Tom Layton, describes unflattering behavior by at least ten anonymous 
foundations — behaviors that would almost surely result in customer losses if foundations were 
subject to market forces. 


‘The testimony provided by the authors once again begs the perennial questions of accountability 
among grantmakers: What devices can be crafted to promote greater foundation accountability? 
And, who will enforce them? 


We know from experience that rigorous evaluations of foundation behavior are just plain hard to 
achieve. Outsiders who know foundations well enough to provide effective critiques are normally 
potential grantseekers and therefore wary of risking disfavor. That the ten worst cases had to be 
presented anonymously in the Foundation News & Commentary article underscores the point. 


Those whose inquiries or proposals have been rebuffed understandably have little heart to help a 
foundation get it right. Nor do they have an ombudsman or disinterested but knowledgeable party 
to turn to for redress when they believe they've been treated unprofessionally. And, from my own 
observation, I'd say that those who are farther away from foundations than potential grantseekers 
generally miss the target in their critiques of foundations due to misperceptions of the field. 


Td like to propose a better option. The field could benefit from a device to build accountability 
into foundation behavior and to make foundations more responsive to those seeking foundation 
grants. In short, I suggest going public with standards of performance. 


Standards such as the following, converted into a formal code of foundation behavior, would likely 
advance performance and civility. 


° Treat grantseekers with respect. Recognize the inevitable power imbalance in 
grantmaking relationships that derives from where the money is located, rather than 
from superior human endowments of intellect, creativity, or leadership. 
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Ask searching questions, to draw out the best thinking of others. The better the questions, 
the better the answers. 


Be a good listener. Absorb what grantseekers and grantees wish to communicate. They 
almost certainly know things you do not know. 


Put yourself in the position of the grantseeker. The Golden Rule may be quaint, but it 
carries force in grantor/grantee relationships. 


Be cautious about advancing opinions. Those seeking funding may give more weight to 
your opinions than is warranted. You will seldom be told that you are wrong when you 
may indeed be wrong, misinformed, or undereducated. 


Be timely in responding to inquiries and proposals. Those seeking funds often attach 
positive expectations to silence. Fund seekers must be constitutionally optimistic about 
funder reactions to their proposals. How could their thinking be otherwise? 


Continually pursue knowledge and understanding. Read about new developments in your 
field and engage people who know more than you do. 


Strategies That Haven't Worked Well Enough 


Principles and practices for good grantmaking are readily available from national and regional 
grantmaking associations and subscribed to by many foundations. They read well, but the chasm 
between adoption and practice, as Sievers and Layton so poignantly demonstrate in “Worst 
Practices,” can be wide. Something more is needed. 


The ombudsman solution is one of those good ideas that doesn’t seem to work. The Ford 
Foundation invested in the ombudsman concept nearly thirty years ago and dropped it shortly 
thereafter. For complicated reasons, having to do mainly with the complexity and private character 
of decision-making in most foundations, this seemingly sensible approach has not found a home 
in philanthropy. 


It’s How You Fund, Not Just Who, What, and How Much 


Foundations could print standards and post them for all to see (web, guidelines, annual report). 
‘The message would be a clear one: Here are the norms we intend to operate by; judge us not only 
by our funding decisions but also by our performance in dealing with you. 


Going public with a set of performance standards creates an element of (social) market pressure 
that is normally missing — one that would be welcomed by funding applicants. It is a step toward 
public accountability where the enforcer becomes the foundation's public reputation for civility, 
and the benchmarks are those set by the foundation itself. 
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December 1998 


Strategic Grantmaking: Launching a 
Climate Change Program 


This is a good example of the docket, the case that a foundation officer makes to his/her Trustees to gain 
approval for funding a new program or to gain approval for a proposed grant. These internal cases made 
to Trustees are rarely made public. TMS 5/09 


Docket Memorandum 

Kendall Foundation Board of Trustees 
Program Area: Environment (Northeast) 
Date of Request: December 15, 1998 
Amount Requested: $150,000 

Previous Grant History: None 


The Henry P. Kendall Foundation seeks to launch a 5—10 year Northeast Climate 
Change Initiative to reduce greenhouse gas emissions in the New England region 
faster than stipulated in the Kyoto Protocol of 1997. It proposes to accomplish 

this through the development of a region-wide program involving partnerships in 

all sectors of society. The initiative will be coordinated by a central secretariat with 
established leadership credentials, and a new nonprofit organization will soon be 
established to house the initiative, Funding will initially be provided by foundations — 
with Kendall, the John Merck Fund, and the Rockefeller Brothers taking the lead — 
and augmented later by other foundations and partners throughout the region. 


Background 


With the signing of the Kyoto Protocol in December 1997, the world’s governments agreed to 
take voluntary steps to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. The Treaty represents global recognition 
of the long-term threats to the planet that are attributable to these emissions. 


‘The implementation of the Kyoto Protocol is manifestly a short-term failure. Profound differences 
between the developed and the low-income nations represent one fracture. The United States, a 
purported world leader, has created another fracture that also bears on the (debatable) costs of 
implementation. Neither the White House nor the Congress appears prepared to offer leadership; 
we simply do not foresee Senate action on the Treaty in the near future. Meanwhile, the buildup 
of greenhouse gases continues, and the ability to meet even the modest targets set in Kyoto 
becomes increasingly problematic. 
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Against this background, the Kendall Foundation staff has spent nearly a year assembling the 
design components of a climate change initiative that could represent a significant rebuttal 

to global international and domestic political gridlock. We started in January of 1998 with a 
concept of “Let’s just do it!” Taking a page from Tip O’Neill’s dictum that “all politics is local,” 
we have pursued the development of a concept that would build a broad-based complement of 
participation in greenhouse gas reductions on a regional basis. New England is the region of 
choice. 


The design of the Northeast Climate Change Initiative is a creation of the Kendall Foundation, 
working with William Moomaw of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and Michael 
Bradley of M.J. Bradley & Associates. Together we have organized and carried out a two-day 
workshop involving energy and environmental organization representatives from New England, 
New York, and Washington, D.C.; we have held numerous consultations with key individuals in 
this country and in Europe, and we have taken soundings with prospective funders. We are ready 
to establish a program and to appoint a CEO to head a small secretariat. Three funders — the 
Kendall Foundation, the John Merck Fund, and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund — are prepared 
to underwrite the initial year. Other potential funders have been identified, including Dutch- 
Royal Shell in London, which has established a $20 million fund for climate change grants. 


Proposal 


We recommend the approval of $150,000 first-year (1999) allocation for the Kendall Foundation- 
initiated Northeast Climate Change Initiative. Funds would be used to establish an office, hire 
staff, and develop broad-based regional partnerships in New England. ‘lhe funds would be 
allocated to a foundation administration program from which disbursements would be made. 


Commentary 


‘This is probably the most creative undertaking tackled by the Kendall Foundation in the last 
decade. A full year in preparation, it appears to equal the level of commitment this foundation 
made to nuclear nonproliferation in the 1980s. The potential impact of the initiative on this 
country could be significant: we aspire to change U.S. policy and thereby to ultimately influence 
the course of world events on the issue of climate change. 


Highlights of our program development work include the following. 


+ Essex Workshop, June 4—5 With the help of Messrs. Moomaw and Bradley, we 
prepared substantial materials and convened twenty people in Essex, MA, to evaluate 
the concept of a New England climate change initiative. Participants included the 
VP of International Paper, energy company representatives, Bud Ris from UCS, 
Washington think-tank people along with New England environmental leaders, and 
the environmental program officer from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The entire 
group was broadly supportive of the initiative and offered many suggestions for program 
design features. The Kendall Foundation funded and participated actively in the 
workshop. 


* Partnerships The entire concept relies on building broad-based partnerships under the 
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umbrella of a region-wide program. Prospective partners would come from all sectors 
of New England life, including churches, schools, universities, manufacturers, retailers, 
consumer groups, towns, and states. This is not a “green” initiative; it is a broad-based 
endeavor, inclusive and participatory in nature, that draws on the rhetoric and values of 
“civil society.” 


* Leadership We felt that we need recognized and knowledgeable leadership in the 
positions of project CEO and board chair. The candidates we have interviewed meet 
these criteria. Our current concept of the Initiative’s office is that of an executive 
director, a deputy, and one support person, with no early intention of staff expansion. 


* Preparations We understand the need for “early wins,” and the enrollment of key 
partners at the start, to send signals to others. Under William Moomaw’s urging, the 
leadership of Tufts University has committed that institution to meeting the Kyoto 
Protocol standards. Burlington, Vermont is the first city in New England to work on 
greenhouse gas emissions with Toronto-based ICLEI, and we expect that ICLEI will 
expand its New England program to other towns. Joseph Romm, who recently left his 
position as Deputy Secretary at the US Department of Energy to form a new nonprofit, 
the Center for Energy and Climate Solutions, has agreed to work with us on energy- 
saving strategies for New England corporations. Hal Harvey, president of the Energy 
Foundation in San Francisco, is giving us counsel and will visit Boston soon at our 
invitation. Amory Lovins of the Rocky Mountain Institute is on call if/when we believe 
his talents can be usefully applied. The Kendall Foundation is recommending a $5,000 
grant to support a climate change conference to be held in Maine next April. 


Knowing that a large part of the challenge to bring climate change home to the 
American people will depend on social marketing, we have engaged Lyn Rosoff and 
Arlie Schardt of Environmental Media Services to sketch out a framework. We have 
had three meetings with Susan Tierney of the Cambridge-based Economics Resource 
Group, and anticipate that she will play an important role in the Initiative. In search 
of an “icon” by which to keep the public focused on climate change, we have met 

with Gloria Larson, Boston Convention Center Board Chair, to discuss the potential 
for designing and constructing a globally distinguished “green” building unlike any 
convention center in the world. 


Stephen McCausland of the Episcopal Diocese of Eastern Massachusetts and a 
participant in the Essex Workshop has volunteered to work with the Council of 
Churches to enroll their constituent members as partners in the Initiative. And the 
Mayor of Newton has registered a clear desire to bring his town into the Initiative. 


Funding 


‘This initiative represents Kendall Foundation venture capitalism in the nonprofit realm. In our 
judgment, this initiative will require something on the order of a minimum of $500,000 annually 
after the first year of organization work. It may need closer to $750,000 annually — over five years 
and perhaps as long as ten years. To undercapitalize the endeavor would risk wasting grant money. 
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Work Plan 


We are well aware of needs that have yet to be met. With the appointment of a CEO in early 
1999, we will begin to focus on several strategy issues that have been on hold, pending this 
appointment. These include: 


* Development of a mission statement and possibly a revised name for the Initiative 
* Preparation of a two-year workplan to include program development 

* Selection of an influential board of directors and possibly a board of advisors 

+ Identification of potential funders 

* Definition of leadership functions 

+ Preparation of an inventory and recruitment of prospective partners 

* Appointment of a deputy and supporting staff member 

: Identification of interim working space 


Kendall Foundation Strategy 


‘The staff’s strategy should be transparent. We seek to catalyze, on a region-wide basis, an inclusive 
movement to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. We believe this is the right thing to do, and we 
sense that it is the best strategy to influence national policy on climate change. We envision 

New England as a model for the nation and think that success here can drive New England 
representatives, especially Republicans, to play leadership roles in Congress. And we believe that 
the Congress must adopt strong measures to reduce greenhouse gas emissions if the rest of the 
world is to take the Kyoto Protocol seriously. Our strategy is therefore both local and national, 
and it is framed in terms of both economics and politics. 
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May 2009 


Asking The Right Questions 


Ths is not the end but rather a continuing journey. At the heart of this journey is the never- 
ending process of generating good questions and testing them to see if they are the right ones. 
After that begins the lengthy process of making something happen. This last piece begins with 
the description of a million dollar “choice problem” and then describes how the staff of a small 
regional foundation has grappled with opportunities to provoke social change. 


Not long ago a physician in nearby Belmont telephoned me and asked for help with a problem. A 
patient under his care had died recently and willed $1 million to him in gratitude for the care he 
had provided — inviting him to allocate the money to whichever causes or needs he and his wife 
chose. ‘The will provided no guidance. 


I met with the physician and his wife and suggested at least a dozen criteria they could consider 
in making their choice(s). I asked: “Do you want to make a difference (an investment), or do 
you prefer to feel good (a gift)? Do you prefer a safe choice or a bolder one that carries some 
risk? Do you want to fund a local effort where you can see the results — perhaps even participate 
as a volunteer — or would you wish to fund a national organization? What would you think of 
making forty grants of $25,000 each across a range of fascinating opportunities or, alternatively, 

a $1 million grant to your medical school? How about funding the process of change — 
influencing a community to design a green school, for example — or funding a product such as a 
booklet on energy economics for that school? 


There are many other ways to think about this couple’s problem. This example leads into the 
kinds of choices and actions we have taken at the Kendall Foundation over the last decade. How, 
for example, did we come to select and then develop strategies to plunge into the conservation of 
large landscapes, reaching deep into Canada? What drove our early (1998) aggressive approach 
to climate change — to reduce heat-trapping gases well before “climate disruption,” as President 
Obama's science chief Jon Holdren defines it, appeared on the front pages of the daily press? 


Let’s take a look at what it meant to be a philanthropic investor by using some of the cases that 
appear in the foregoing pieces. 


Assessing the Context Ahead of Action 


Good investors want to know ahead of time whether their investments are likely to bring 
significant returns. This causes them to look at supply-and-demand considerations, at potential 
competitors, at potential partnerships, at costs, at the availability of capital, and at their own 
market instincts. 
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We assessed the idea of investing in America’s National Parks in much the same way. By all 
biological, infrastructure, and staffing measures, these American treasures — which Wallace 
Stegner labeled “America’s best idea” — were declining year by year because they were (and are) 
significantly underfunded by Congress. Most Americans, on the other hand, believe the National 
Parks are thriving. We sensed the need for a strategy that boosted Congressional appropriations 
and we designed one. (See “Funding Partners” below.) 


When we asked ourselves what would be a really good way to bring climate change and energy 
savings concerns to the people of New England, we thought that focusing on school buildings 
might be a great approach because of their valued role in all communities. We commissioned 
reports from all six states and two Canadian provinces to learn about current school building 
conditions and design standards in each. The reports showed that the stock of buildings was old 
and hugely inefficient in energy consumption. We learned that billions of dollars were slated for 
renovations and for building new schools, and we reasoned that if we could help set new, “green,” 
high-performance building standards for schools, we could reduce greenhouse gases, reduce 
energy costs, and educate citizens and school children throughout the region. 


The major point here is that it is essential to understand the current context for social change. 
From the context must emerge a vision of some future condition that either excites or worries 
the imagination. This vision must then lead to the development of a strategy that will guide 
funding decisions. 


Developing Strategies for Investments 


Once the context is assessed and a vision created, the next step is to develop a strategy for each 
program into which investments (grants) can be sequenced to build operating capacity and then 
ultimately achieve the objectives sought. The case of Clean Air-Cool Planet is illustrative. We 
sensed that it would be essential to have a groundswell of support from New Englanders who 
could press their Washington delegations to adopt meaningful climate legislation. This is the way 
the American political system works. 


And so we created a new organization ten years ago— the Climate Change Initiative, 

which became Clean Air-Cool Planet, Inc.—for the expressed purpose of building a broad- 
based regional constituency in New England. Perhaps it is no accident that Rep. Markey of 
Massachusetts is now a lead author of a 2009 climate bill in the House and that New Hampshire 
has some 160 towns that have adopted carbon strategies. 


In another case, we went to the Chair of the planned Boston Convention Center to see if we 
could gain agreement for our making a strong push to “green” the construction of that huge 
project in South Boston. We reasoned that the Convention Center could become a regional 

icon for green design to which hundreds of thousands of visitors would be exposed. The Chair 
told us to “Go for it!” We put a $100,000 grant into the effort, and then witnessed a half-way 
retreat on the green design features when the state legislature reduced funding for the Convention 
Center. The lesson we exposed—one that most builders know—is that the initial capital costs of 
public buildings generally fail to embrace the life-cycle costs of maintaining and operating these 
buildings. In this case, a penny-wise/pound-foolish decision to cut back on green, energy-saving 
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construction design has guaranteed higher long-term upkeep costs for the Convention Center. 


In the case of our strategy to green school construction throughout New England, the results 
seem somewhat better. Five of six states have adopted new “high-performance” building 
standards, adapted, for regional climate differences, from those pioneered earlier in California. 
Vermont will likely follow before long. As a result, we expect that more day-lighting, better air 
circulation, improved acoustics, lower energy costs, and better student/faculty health will be part 
of New England school futures. 


We co-funded a National Academy of Sciences Committee study, engaging the country’s top 
scientists and hoping to demonstrate that one of the best outcomes of building high-performance 
schools would be improved student academic performance. But while all Committee members 
appeared to feel that this would indeed be the result, they did not have adequate data to prove it. 
What about health? The Committee finding was unanimous: high-performance design assures 
better health. Curiously, we never succeeded in recruiting other foundations to join us in this 
four-year endeavor. 


Funding Partners 


Unless a small foundation such as Kendall can both pioneer new approaches and generate 
additional funding from other sources, it risks reaching for challenges that are beyond its 
capability; without partners, it may fail to deliver meaningful change. The disappointing outcome, 
then, is that a well-intended effort results in an undercapitalized failure. In a commercial context, 
this would mean losses from underperforming investments. In the foundation world there is 
great reluctance to publicize failures in strategies and implementation. 


My colleagues and I have taken big bites into the worlds of landscape conservation and climate 
change, aspiring to bring about new ways of tackling these challenges when they transcend our 
own funding capacity. With Kendall Trustee support, we have taken risks as lead investors who 
understand and respect the reality that genuine social change takes at least a decade or more to 
accomplish. 


A good case in point is the Yellowstone-to-Yukon Landscape Conservation Initiative, which we 
embarked upon more than a decade ago. With the inspiration of Canada’s Harvey Locke, we 
launched a program to keep the Rocky Mountain landscape connected over a 2,000 mile stretch 
reaching from Wyoming to the Yukon Territory — connected so that wildlife can move across 
this landscape and thereby keep the gene pool exchanges ongoing, essentially to keep Nature 
intact. 


The result a decade later is intriguing. A dozen foundations have followed our lead in funding 
this program, and environmental organizations and public agencies across the entire region have 
come to understand that the region must be managed on a landscape basis. ‘This concept was 
almost unthinkable a decade ago; today, departments of transportation (state, provincial, and 
federal) recognize the importance of taking wildlife corridors and landscape connectivity into 
account when they plan highways. There is a growing understanding that road systems can be big 
barriers to Nature. 
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Another example tucked into the essays in this volume centers on an initiative to fund MBA 
students to develop business plans for National Parks. We secured agreement to undertake 

this novel program from the Director and Deputy Director of the National Park Service, a $2+ 
billion/year federal agency. Some dozen other foundations joined in funding the program, which 
was developed and run by the National Parks Conservation Association under Tom Kiernan’s 
direction. We demonstrated that a form of conventional business techniques could be successfully 


applied to National Parks. 


As I write this in May 2009, I believe that a hallmark of the decade ahead for those investing 

in all forms of social innovation will be creative financing. Most significant initiatives will be 
cash poor and understaffed. This means that there will be a premium on new ways of combining 
and sequencing funding from multiple sources: foundations, individual philanthropists, 

public agencies, and the private, for-profit sector. None of these sources can be counted on to 
adequately address the magnitude of the challenges modern society must grapple with. The 
human talent that is required to master the creative function of putting financial resources 
together will be at a premium. 


Policy vs. Implementation 


Policy wonks based in Washington, D.C., state capitals, and universities will almost certainly 
come up with legislative initiatives to address major social sector challenges in fields such 

as climate, education, health, and employment. But there is a huge gulf between policy and 
implementation that too frequently goes under-recognized. Of heightened concern for the latter 
is the reduction in the ranks of public servants that has occurred in recent years; most public 
agencies are understaffed and therefore underperforming today. This bodes poorly for achieving 
higher levels of public productivity. This point has force, because foundations tend to gravitate 
toward policy formulation in their funding and have not applied an equal concern for making 
things work on the ground. 


Lingering Questions 


This slim volume does indeed constitute a tasting menu. The ideas in the various pieces are not 
entirely conventional, but neither are they so radical that they would change the way that modern 
philanthropy operates. One theme that can be extracted from many of the pieces is the value of 
taking a different look at familiar things. Some examples: 


* How do various species of wildlife view what people are doing to the landscape? 


* How can we best use some of the conventional analytical techniques found in the 
business sector to improve performance and productivity in public agencies? 


* Won't student and teacher classroom performance be greatly enhanced if we build 
schools with lots of daylight, good air circulation, and excellent acoustics? 


+ Wouldn't it be sensible to manage natural landscapes — land and water — as if there 
were no artificially drawn international, state, county, and municipal boundaries? 
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Shouldn't we design and build roads and highways in ways that sustain rather than 
threaten Nature? 


What public savings could be generated if the ongoing maintenance/operating costs 
of new public buildings were required to be factored into the initial capital cost of the 
structures? 


China, the U.S., and India are the three leading countries producing heat-trapping 
gases that will likely bring major disruptions in the climate. Which of the three has the 
capability for reducing emissions most dramatically most quickly? Why? 


If foundations were to describe their failures along with their promotional rhetoric, 
wouldn't that be a boon to social sector learning? 


Getting the questions right usually expands the imagination, sometimes inviting and stimulating 


creative responses. This is a never-ending process. The foregoing pieces offer cases that illustrate 


the questions we have asked and the responses we made to them. All involve social change. 
A profound lesson to be drawn from each case —whether shifting to a broader landscape 

conservation strategy, to a new commitment to protecting fresh water sources, or to steps to 
curb heat-trapping gases — is that social change takes a long time, but is an arena in which 


(undaunted) private philanthropy has a special comparative advantage. 


The final, most provocative question: Are we aiming high enough? 
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